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A FINE LITTLE 
FELLOW 

CHAPTER OF LIFE IN A 
FRENCH VILLAGE 

The Man Who Crossed the Ice 
With a Ladder 

AND THE BOY WHO KNEW 
WHAT TO DO 

From cv Travelling Correspondent 

A village in the South of Franco is 
rejoicing to count a little hero among its 
inhabitants. For the second time in his 
life Andre Mechincau, a boy of twelve, 
has 'saved’ somebody from drowning. 
This is how it happened. 

A young farm hand was walking 
toward the forest to cut wood, and as 
he came to a pond he noticed that 
the. water had frozen, and ho decided 
to walk across instead of going round. 
I3ut after a few strides the ice broke and 
the young fellow disappeared. Happily 
he carried on his shoulders a ladder, 
to which ho managed to hold on. 

The Helpless Crowd 

Hearing his cries a peasant hastened 
to the place and jumped on the ice ; but 
he immediately stepped bade, for the 
ice had cracked. Meanwhile another man 
reached the.spot, but drew back when 
he saw the danger. Wliat was the good 
of two men drowning instead of one ? 

Soon quite a small crowd was agitating 
by the pond, arguing, wondering, finally 
deciding to fetch a boat; yet to get to 
the boat and to break a way through 
would take much time. The man’s cries 
meanwhile became more desperate and 
were pitiful to hear. 

Now a boy appeared. In the twink¬ 
ling of an eye he grasped the situation. 
He kicked off his boots, untied his leather 
belt, drew near to the hole, fastened the 
belt to the ladder, helped the man up, 
and dragged him to the ground. This 
had taken no time—one might have 
wondered if anything had occurred at 
all except that the people had become 
all hushed as if unconscious. Had 
a stranger passed by he would simply 
.have noticed a boy fastening on his 
belt and a woman holding a handker¬ 
chief up to her eyes. The boy was Andre 
Mdchiucau; the woman was his mother. 
A Hero at Ten 

At ten years old Andre Mechincau had 
already taken part in the rescue of a 
-friend carried away by a. strong current 
where both might have drowned. 

A medal is to be given to the little 
hero, and the C.N. is glad to introduce 
such a fine little fellow to all the school¬ 
boys of this country. Our congratu¬ 
lations also go to his father and mother, 
who were present when the child risked 
his life and who did not utter the slight¬ 
est word to stop him. He is one of the 
boys, and his courage is one of the fine 
things, that are making this world a little 
better every day. 


Giants and Dwarfs of Majorca 



The dignified giants 



The merry dwarfs 

When the President of Spain paid a visit to the island of Majorca he was welcomed with a 
carnival in which these jolly figures of giants and dwarfs took part. See next column. 


HAIL TO THE 
PRESIDENT 

MAJORCA’S GREAT DAY 

The Giants and the Dwarfs 
Come Bowing and Smiling 

ISLAND’S WELCOME TO ITS 
CHIEF OF STATE 

A right royal welcome, in true island 
stylo, was given to the Republican 
President of Spain on his visit to 
Majorca not long ago. 

There were three days of festival. 
Guns saluted his ship as, it approached 
in the early morning with its convoy 
of torpedo-boats; but there was nothing 
warlike in the old-time procession of 
the amazing giants and dwarfs of 
Majorca preceding the President to the 
town hall. 

Tlie giants were two enormous figures 
dressed in the traditional costume of 
Majorcan peasants, and they towered 
above the heads of the watching crowds. 
Following were the dwarfs, real men this 
time, but with enormous masks in 
which they bowed and smiled in all 
directions, a truly quaint way in which 
to greet the President of a Republic. 
Fairyland Come True 

Illuminations lit up the streets at 
night, so that the outlines of the im¬ 
mense cathedral were clear as in day¬ 
light; and the great castle, older than 
Windsor and standing by itself on the 
crest of a wooded hill, looked in its. 
floodlighting like a piece of fairyland 
como true. • 

The President was honoured with 
opera, with singing, and with a great 
display of fireworks ; but most inter¬ 
esting to an English visitor was the 
display of folk-dancing in a lovely hall, 
where the roof is supported by tall 
pillars carved in curves so that they 
look for all the world like the natural 
palm trees actually surrounding the 
building outside. A platform was 
placed in the middle, the President sat at 
one endj and around him and on .all 
sides pressed the people. 

Music and Dancing 

The music was sometimes made by a 
solitary player with his penny whistle 
in one hand and his small drumstick 
in the other ; sometimes by a group of 
guitars and other stringed instruments; 
and sometimes by bagpipes. And so, 
with music and castanets and hard 
heels, the dancers in their old native 
costumes danced the dances of their 
country on the high platform in the 
centre of that crowded hall; and, when 
they had finished, not only they but 
all the crowd surrounding them became 
the guests of the evening. 

Such was the Majorcan welcome to 
the Head of the State to which their 
island belongs; it was all the more ■ 
friendly and generous because everyone 
joined in. 
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96 YEARS OF LIFE 

A HERO OF KABUL 

Gallant Colonel Who Saved 
British Troops From Hunger 

NEARLY A HUNDRED AND 
ALWAYS CHEERFUL 

Colonel Henry Wright, one of the few 
remaining veterans of the Indian Mutiny, 
has passed on at 96. 

He was born two years before the 
Victorian ICra, and came of a Yorkshire 
family. One of his uncles was at 
Waterloo and another fought in the 
war in the Crimea. 

As soon as Henry was old enough he 
followed in his father’s footsteps and 
joined the army of the East India 
Company. The Mutiny broke out two 
years later, when lie and his men of the 
Madras Infantry were at Secunderabad, 
acting as escort to the Resident. 

One day they were warned that 
rebellion was brewing in the city. 
There were only 200 men and two guns, 

. but the little party managed to keep 
.back the rebels until enough troops 
could be sent to protect the Residency. 

On the Way to Kabul 

After the Mutiny his regiment was 
'disbanded, and Wright was given new 
duties in looking after the provisioning 
of the troops. lie worked his way up 
until he was made Chief Commissariat 
Officer under -General. Roberts during 
the second Afghan War. 

Once the provisioning department 
had been so much reduced that Roberts 
mentioned the fact ivitli anxiety in his 
diary; this and other reasons made 
the risk a big one in advancing to 
Kabul. But the splendid spirit of his 
men reassured him, and he decided to 
go on with his dangerous task. 

Wright told him that at least 15-days 
rations were needed, but there was only 
enough food for ten. Of this much 
was lost on the way to Kabul, for often 
ii sick camel would lib down with its 
load and never get up again. For¬ 
tunately they could keep the remainder 
of the- provisions for the men, for the 
natives allowed the invaders to feed 
the cattle on their crops. 

Faced With Famine 

Wright doled out the rations as 
economically as he could, but there was 
only one day’s scanty supply left when 
they reached Kabul. They were faced 
with famine during the long months of 
the winter occupation. 

Wright came to the rescue. He 
volunteered to make a round of visits to 
the neighbouring villages and obtain 
supplies for three .months, insisting on 
travelling with a small escort. 

Over and over again he risked his 
life, but he thought only of his own 
countrymen whose lives were at stake 
in Kabul. Hostile crowds would often 
surround him and refuse to give him 
provisions ; it was sometimes touch- 
and-go for his little party, and only by 
the force of his personality were they 
saved from' massacre. 

A Shakespearean Motto 

When nearly enough supplies had 
been obtained for the winter Wright’s 
health broke down. The responsibility 
and constant strain had been too much 
for him. But he insisted on finishing 
the work, and lie recovered and was 
invalided back, a journey of eight days 
and nights. He received the thanks of 
the Government and was mentioned in 
despatches. 

“ A merry heart goes all the day,” 
seems to have been Colonel Wright’s 
motto through his long life of nearly a 
century. Ilis cliecriness never failed 
him. When he was well on in the seven¬ 
ties, living in England, lie was known as 
the dancing colonel. Whether it was 
an impromptu dance or a ball Colonel 
Wright would bo there. He would 
dance every dance and eat as many ices 
as a schoolboy. 


A BRIGHT IDEA 
FROM BRIGHTON 

SOMEBODY DOING 
SOMETHING 

All the Churches Unite to Help 
the Unemployed 

650 MEN SAVED FROM 
DESPAIR 

Hope springs eternal in the human 
breast, said Pope. 

But despair is apt to creep into the 
heart and drive out hope when a man 
has been out of work for years, especially 
when he has a wife and children. Very 
disheartening it must be to stand day 
after day at street corners, or to tramp 
miles on an empty stomach in search of 
work, with no welcome to greet one at 
journey’s end. 

A little cheering news in this connec¬ 
tion comes from Brighton, A club for 
unemployed has been started by leaders 
of all the Churches. Already there arc 
650 members, who are spending their 
time of waiting for work in happiness 
instead of in misery. 

Human Transformation 

The club is known as the Brighton 
Unemployed Social Club, and to keep it 
going costs only /8 a week, half of this 
being rent. 

For twopence a man can buy a sub¬ 
stantial meal. Hot coffee or tea is a 
penny a pint, and a large hunk of bread- 
and-dripping costs only a penny. For 
another penny it is possible to buy a 
pudding. 

It is a revelation to see the change in 
the men. They seem to have grown 
younger. Hopelessness and despair 
have vanished from their faces, and they 
have been described as living examples 
of what can be done in the way of human 
transformation. 

Before they joined the club many of 
them said that despair had driven them 
to Communism. Captain Southey 
Harrison, the warden, who knows the 
name and record of every member, says 
that someone to talk to is one of the 
chief needs of these men. None of 
them wants to be a Communist or to do 
foolish things, he declares ; they are, at 
heart, as loyal as when they served in 
the Arrrty. 

Comradeship and Comfort 

One of the men who lias been enjoy¬ 
ing the comradeship and comfort of the 
club had lately tramped the roads from 
Lancashire in the hope of finding work. 
A year ago he lost £30,000 by the fall of 
investments. 

Another searcher for work spoke en¬ 
thusiastically of the club. 

" I found hospitality here for the first 
time since I left the North," he said. 
" I was given a welcome. I felt that 
someone did care what happened to me 
after all." 


THE HINDENBURG LINE 
Holding Firm 

The Hindcnburg Line has held firm, 
and the veteran marshal lias been elected 
President of the German Republic for 
the next seveir years. 

Though a million fewer voted at the 
second ballot than at'the first Hinden- 
burg secured a majority of over two 
million votes over the combined totals of 
Adolf Hitler and Ilcrr Thaclmann the 
Communist. He received nearly six 
million more votes than Hitler, beating 
him even in the Prussian stronghold of 
Potsdam. 

This victory is a great one, not only 
for Germany but for Europe and the 
world. With Hindcnburg and Brucning 
at the helm all nations will have con¬ 
fidence in the future of Germany. 


THE BALANCE SHEET 

HOW WE PAID OUR WAY 
LAST YEAR 

Savings in Expenditure and the 
High Yield From Income Tax 

LET US PERSEVERE 

The long-expected and anxiously- 
awaited Budget Day has come and gone, 
and it has been seen how well the 
problems of the new Budget were light¬ 
ened for the Chancellor by the success of 
the Budgets of Lord Snowden. It has 
been, as Lord Snowden says, a mighty' 
triumph for our Free Trade system. 

When the last financial year closed the 
figures revealed that Lord Snowden had 
estimated very closely the capacity of 
this country to meet his additional taxa¬ 
tion. It was a great triumph for the 
direct taxpayer, whose willing efforts 
brought £19,000,000 more into the 
Treasury than was estimated, a most 
welcome contribution, because Estate 
Duties, Stamps, and Excise were below 
the expected, figures. 

On the Right Side 

To help the Budget it had been 
arranged to use on the credit side the 
£23,000,000 of the Dollar Exchange 
Account, but only half this sum was 
used. The full £32,500,000 was paid in 
flic redemption of debt, and in the final 
balance a sum of £364,000 appeared on 
the right side of the national ledgers. 

Another figure proved that the Govern¬ 
ment Departments had been doing 
their bit in saving the money of flic 
State. Lord Snowden estimated that 
£22,000,000 could bo saved in expen¬ 
diture. As a matter of fact more than 
half as much again was saved. 

On the other hand, it must not be 
forgotten that five quarters income tax 
instead of four were included in the 
revenue and the estimated expenditure 
on unemployment most happily fell 
below what was anticipated. 

So far so good, but flic nation has not 
yet reached the financial position at 
which we arc aiming, and for another 
year at least we have to bear a heavy 
burden of taxation. Yet with the courage 
and the resolution displayed in the last 
six months we shall carry through to the 
prosperity that awaits us at tire end of 
our present difficult road. 

A SILVER FOX ON 
DARTMOOR 
New Trial For a Sheepdog 

There arc at least a hundred foxes on 
Dartmoor safe from all the hunting packs 
of England. 

They are silver foxes, bred for their 
fur on a farm 1000 feet up on the slopes 
of Kestor. From their wire enclosure they 
may look out in safety at the hounds.' 

But the other day a valuable vixen 
found a weak spot in the wire. Away 
she bounded, over gorse-covcrcd slopes, 
down to the River Teign. For two days 
she was at large, defying-all attempts at 
capture. The hounds were to meet at 
the end of the week, and the owner 
feared he would never sec his vixen again. 

Then he thought of consulting a far¬ 
mer friend, who thought of talking to his 
sheepdog about it; and all three set 
out. The dog was extraordinarily in¬ 
telligent, and had often brought back a 
sheep or a lamb without hurting it, but 
how would ho behave with his hereditary 
enemy the fox ? 

At last dog and fox came face to face, 
and then was seen a wonderful display 
of canine intelligence. The dog’s part 
was to subdue the vixen without biting 
or injuring her, and somehow he under¬ 
stood. He went at her with His head, 
butting her, and rolling her over and over 
till at last the owner, was able to throw 
his coat round her. Soon the vixen was 
back on the farm again, quite unhurt. 


FATE OF A VILLAGE 

THE HAMLET OLDER 
THAN ROME 

Sad Days For the Italian Folk 
of San Stefano 

ALL HOMES ABANDONED 

The other day policemen drove weep¬ 
ing people out of Italy’s oldest village. 

These people had been turned out 
once and had gone back again. Then 
soldiers brought barbed wire to keep 
them out of their homes for good. 

Villages have had to be abandoned 
before, but the downfall of San Stefano 
has a peculiar sadness. 

The people who lived there till the 
other day, and loved it so well, claim that 
it is older than Rome, and it has long 
been known as Italy’s oldest village. 
It is built on a rocky hillside between 
Romo and Naples and, like most Medi¬ 
terranean hill villages, looks nearly as 
old as the hill itself. 

Five or six weeks ago a donkey dis¬ 
appeared. It had fallen into a great 
crack in the ground, and was hauled 
out, but people shook their heads. 

The Power of Water 

Engineers arrived. They discovered 
that part of the village was built over 
a cave, and that at any moment the 
crust might crack and houses disappear. 

San Stefano was built on solid rock, 
but infiltrations of water had made the 
underground cavern. 

While half the villagers were saying 
that it was not safe and the other half 
were declaring that a village which had 
stood 3000 years would stand for their 
lifetime, large cracks appeared in some 
of the cottage walls. 

The order went round to evacuate 
San Stefano. People, carrying their 
dearest possessions, passed out of the 
place where they had lived all their 
livcs. A few hours later there was a 
roar, the earth yawned, and ten houses 
toppled into the cave. 

So the long story of San Stefano, 
where so many generations had grown 
up and had their joys, has come to an 
end at last. See World Map 


A LITTLE EXCITEMENT IN 
NEWFOUNDLAND 

The whole of the police force of St 
John’s, Newfoundland, were imprisoned 
with the ministers of State in the 
Assembly House the other day 1 
A mob which had taken a petition to 
Sir Richard Squires, the Prime Minister, 
lost its temper and did great damage to 
the building. The world economic bliz¬ 
zard, which has affected Newfoundland 
very seriously, is responsible for this 
excitable action on the part of the 
citizens. 


Things said 

Nothing except the folly of mankind 
is permanent. Mr Baldwin 

The Bible forms the background of 
England's history. Dr S. \V. Hughes 
If tariffs go on increasing there will be 
little or no international trade left in 12 
months. ‘ Sir Percival Perry 

A large part of our future depends 
on the creation of a property-owning 
democracy. Mr John Buchan, M.P. 

Some die young because they do not 
work hard enough. 

Mrs Stansall of Mansfield, aged 102 
In this modern world it is more often 
Mars than Satan who finds work for idle 
hands to do. Miss Evelyn Sharp 

Insensate nationalism created the 
War. It has gone far to ruin the Peace. 

Manchester Guardian 

Tlio evidence of a small boy is often 
worth ail the rest put together. 

Recorder of Manchester 
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Turning An Engine • Shakespeare Theatre • Statue To Kindness 
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Tiirmnfl an Engine An engine of the Royal Scot class, A Two-Seater—These two Northolt sisters are such excellent 

weighing 127 tons, can be easily turned by one man with the riders that they make it appear vory simple for two to jump a 

new 70-foot turntable at Euston Station. fence while they are seated on one horse. 



On the River Crouch—The sparkling water and the tall sail 
make an attractive picture as this little boat moves to her 
moorings at Burnham in Essex. 



By Sliakespeare’s River—Calling in Nature to redress tho balance of ugliness and beauty, our 
photographer, fVlr Dixon-Scott, presents us with the best possible view of the new Shakespeare 
Theatre, taken from near Shakespeare’s grave. See page 4. 


Liners at Home—Here i3 a busy scone at Southampton. Tugs are towing the motor-ship 
Alcantara out of dry-dock, while Just beyond her is the Berengaria, lifted out of the water by 
the world’s largest floating-dock. 



Memorial to Kindness—This statue has boon given to tho French village of Rosidres in return 
for the kindness of the Inhabitants to British soldiers during the war. 


Schooldays in Burma—These merry Burmese boys were on the way to school with their 
slates and books. Nearly every village in the province now has a school of some kind* 
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Shakespeare Is At Homme Agarn 

THE FIRST NATIONAL THEATRE IN ENGLAND 

The Wonderful New Place 
on the Banks of the Avon 

CURTAIN RISES ON ENGLAND’S FINEST STAGE 


* 


WORLD FREE TRADE 

ARE WE MOVING 
TOWARD IT? 

Views of Mr Baldwin and 
Lord Snowden 

TARIFF FOLLIES 

Mr Baldwin and Lord Snowden have been 
speaking on the great change that has come 
over our international trade, and both agree 
that the change from Free Trade to Protection 
is not necessarily permanent. 

We give below the significant passages from 
the two speeches. 

By IVIr Baldwin 

Wc shall not be through our troubles 
in a moment, but we are heading in the 
right direction. 1 

Some play has been made by those 
who' disapprove of our changes by 
■'saying that" we have imposed a per'-, 
manent system of Protection on the 
country. Nothing is permanent except 
flic folly of mankind. The fiscal system 
is going to be judged on its merits alone. 
We arc going to put to the proof whether 
■the fiscal system upon which we are 
entering is going to do that good to the 
country or a portion of it which wc have 
believed it would do. If it docs do 
good, the system will continue so long 
as it does. If it fails, the system will 
be changed, and that, is the common 
sense of the matter. 

I have always held that while desiring 
to see Protection in this country I 
recognise, as every open-minded person 
must recognise, that the splitting-up of 
liurope into small self-contained units 
with high tariffs is nothing but an 
obstacle to trade. 

Europe is beginning to realise that 
fiscal units are too small to enable 
smaller nations to live and to strive 
under a high Protective system. I 
profoundly hope that the discussions 
that may take place a little later 
between France, Italy, Germany, and 
ourselves may lead to a greater freedom 
of trade over a large area in Europe. 

Dy Lord Snowdon 

It was a magnificent testimony to 
Free Trade (Lord Snowden said) that 
wc had ended the financial year with 
a balance on the right side. Wc had 
raised under a Free Trade Budget the 
largest revenue produced by any State 
in tlie world. We had assumed a 
financial position sounder than that of 
any Protectionist country. The main 
cause of the troubles from which the 
world was now suffering was that wc 
were living in artificial conditions, due to 
restrictions which countries had imposed 
to choke the channels through which 
trade ought to be allowed to flow freely. 

Every country in the world was 
trying to sell its products and not to 
buy those of other countries. By all 
kinds of restrictions they were trying to 
reduce their imports and at the same 
time increase tlicir exports. 

The effect of these restrictions was 
beginning to be seen as' one of the main 
causes of the world depression. World 
trade was dwindling, and the effect of 
these tariffs was to make things worse. 

Wc were in a curiously contradictory 
situation. Everybody realised the harm 
that tariffs and other forms of trade 
restrictions were doing and yet'all the 
countries of the world were taking larger 
doses of the poison. 

But lie would not like their friends 
from oversea to leave this country with 
the impression that Protection had been 
permanently established here. There 
were more Free Traders today than there 
were six months ago ; and he believed 
that practical experience of the working 
of the tariffs would continue to make 
Free Traders of those who in a panic had 
been driven to play with Protection. 
Free Trade was the material foundation 
upon which international cooperation, 
goodwill, and peace among nations alone 
could be established. 


A very fine thing is happening in 
the very heart of England. A 
National Shakespeare Theatre has open¬ 
ed oil the banks of Shakespeare’s Avon, 
close by Shakespeare’s grave. 

As for the outside of it wc feel that 
little need be said, for a marvellous 
opportunity lias been lost of adding 
something beautiful to the beautiful 
scene in which Shakespeare sleeps. 

It is true that from the other side of 
the river those who walk half-a-mile 
have a view of the theatre which, with 
the help of Nature and a remnant , of 
the old building, is a spectacle good to 
see ; but the view from the street is an 
unlovely mass of brick. It is stark, 
naked, and bare, except for a few crude 
brick carvings which happily are almost 
lost. Anyone can build a mass of 
brick, but not everyone can make it 
beautiful. Here the architect lias failed. 

The Brains Behind the Stage 

But as far as the theatre itself is 
concerned it is a marvellous place. 
We have had the great pleasure of going 
over it with Mr Bridges Adams, the 
Director of the Shakespeare Festivals 
which have delighted us all for the last 
ten years. For enthusiasm as an artist, 
for ingenuity as a producer, for sheer 
devotion to Shakespeare, Mr Adams is 
not to be beaten. Plis theatre is the most 
wonderful theatre England has, and 
it is splendid that it is Shakespeare’s. 

Wc owe it all to two men in the first 
place and to a whole host of clever brains 
behind them. The two men are Sir 
Archibald Flower and Mr Adams. 

Sir Archibald Flower is that kind of 
man who keeps a great tiling alive when 
it might die. His father started the 
Shakespeare Memorial long ago, and 
the son moves in his steps. When the 
old theatre was burned down it was Sir 
Archibald who made up liis mind that 
it should rise again, and in the darkest 
hour of those dark days lie refused to 
despair. He raised something less than 
half a quarter of a million pounds and 
then lie sailed to America and came home 
with the fund complete. A word or 
two with young Mr Rockefeller and 
young Mr Ilarkness, and the dream was 
true. The money was in hand for tlie 
best-equipped theatre in this country. 

Rome in a Night 

And tlie man was at hand to work out 
this wonderful plan. Mr Bridges Adams, 
who must have been tired of the struggle 
of producing Shakespeare in a rough- 
and-ready kinema house, was lifted 
up with his opportunity and nobly 
lias he risen to it. We went round the 
stage with him while the builders were 
finishing it—round the stages we should 
say, for there arc four of them, all 
movable. Mr Adams touched one with 
his hand and sent it running ; it would 
have run like that had the scenery been 
on it. Another would go up or down ; 
all four stages can move as Mr Adams 


S KirriNG-RorES and tops are not the 
only heralds of spring in the streets 
of Bethnal Green, In tlie most unlikely 
places wc caught glimpses long ago of 
hyacinths and tulips and narcissi, and 
there have been daffodils to take the 
winds of March and April with beauty, 
even though many grew in window- 
boxes. All the street children looked 
forward to the April Bulb Show. 

This year more boys and girls than 
ever arc clamouring to have garden 
plots, and the hundred available ones 
have already been snapped up by 
enthusiastic gardeners. But the or¬ 
ganisers of the Bethnal Green Children’s 
Gardens arc very short of funds. 


wills, by electric power or by the touch 
of a hand, so marvellously are they 
balanced on ball-bearings. “ I am going 
to build Rome on those four stages,” 
said Mr Adams, and though history 
could never build Rome in a day Mr 
Adams will build it in a night. 

He lias a marvellous iron frame across 
the stage, weighing 22 tons ; lie touched 
it and moved it backward and forward, 
and it will go sideways and, wo believe, 
upward too. By this time it is covered 
with a scene representing a blue sky, 
with stars that twinkle, and it will 
move to wherever it is wanted. 

A Wonderful Chance 

Never was an English theatre so 
cleverly arranged, for never had a 
theatre in this country the chance of 
forgetting the rent. Most theatres 
stand on little space, so that their move¬ 
ment must be up and down, but the 
great fund raised by the English-speak¬ 
ing peoples has made the Shakespeare 
Theatre free of rent, so that there is 
abundant space lengthways, and the 
stages can move mechanically with 
case. The conditions are ideal, and 
Mr Adams will be able to achieve bis 
ideal and call up scene after scene with¬ 
out delay, playing Shakespeare as he 
should be played—continuously. 

The conditions have been made ideal, 
also, for those who sit and look. The 
auditorium is handsome and spacious. 
There arc no scats from which you 
cannot see. In nearly every London 
theatre wc may pay for a seat wc cannot 
sec from, but at Stratford wc can sec 
from every place. And the scats arc 
comfortable ; they arc tlie best in any 
theatre in this country. They go back 
easily and the arm goes back too, and 
when the arms arc down everyone can 
use them ; there is not one arm for 
every second person, ns is the rule in 
theat res. For once the audience has been 
considered properly and generously. We 
can sit in the best seats in the best 
theatre and sec the best plays. 

A Hundred Switches 

Such a tiling it is that is happening 
now in Shakespeare’s England, for the 
theatre is opening this week, with the 
Prince of Wales at tlie first play sitting 
in his splendid box, tiic only one. 

As for the lighting, it is controlled by 
over a hundred switches and is mag¬ 
nificent, casting no shadows. As for 
tlie dressing-rooms, they are all that 
actors can desire, with jolly little baths. 
As for tlie restaurant, wc are told that 
that is admirable too, and after dinner 
you can walk on the terrace by the 
Avon before the play begins. As for 
the play, it is enough to say that it is 
Shakespeare, the master of the stage and 
the master of the world, and wc are proud 
that at last lie should be worthily boused 
in a theatre which might be more beauti¬ 
ful without but could hardly be more 
excellent within. Picture on page 3 


Money is needed not only to pay tlie 
instructors, who spend six evenings a 
week supervising the children, but for 
buying more tools, plants, and seeds. 
Rock plants and seedlings suitable for 
growing in pots for tlie summer flower 
show are particularly needed. 

There are not many English people 
who arc not gardening enthusiasts. 
Many of them are C.N. readers who 
have read before of tlie delight these 
child gardeners of Bethnal Green take 
in flowers. Any contributions of money, 
or of plants and tools, will be very 
thankfully received by Miss E. Monclc- 
ton, 14, Montfort House, Victoria Park 
Square, Bethnal Green, London, E.2. 


DAFFODILS IN BETHNAL GREEN 
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THE HAPPIEST MAN 
IN THE WORLD 

The Daughter He Had 
Never Seen 

DRAMATIC MEETING 
AFTER 21 YEARS 

One of the strangest meetings the 
world has ever seen lias just taken place 
at the docks. A father crossed the 
Atlantic twice to look for a daughter lie 
had never seen, and tlie second time lie 
succeeded. 

No okl-fasliioncd novel ever began 
more romantically than tlie story of 
Louise Rousseau. She grew up with 
her mother and licr mother’s family. 
Her grandfather was a lawyer of New 
York and Dallas. She had always 
imagined that licr father was dead. 

The Daughter’s Discovery 

But when slie was 21 she discovered 
that her father was alive and was a 
well-known French tenor. Her mother 
had been persuaded to leave liim because 
he gave up a post in a New York bank 
to become a singer. Tlie lawyer clid 
not believe in his son-in-law’s voice, and 
thought it a wicked thing to throw up 
a job in tlie hope of finding fame and 
fortune through music. One day tlie 
singer came home to find the house 
empty; his wife had vanished. Ho 
never saw licr again. A few weeks after 
leaving licr husband she had a little 
girl, whom she called Louise. 

When Louise learned all this licr heart 
went out to licr father. She found his 
address in a French directory, and wrote 
to him saying slie would like to sec him, 
but that it was not her wish to make any 
claim on his property. 

A Joy-Giving Letter 

Louis Rousseau, now a successful 
singer in opera, was overjoyed by this, 
letter. lie hastened across the Atlantic 
to meet his daughter. But he had been 
too impulsive. Louise bad left her old 
address. After trying to' find licr in 
vain for some weeks lie went back to 
France. Then lie got a letter telling 
him where slie was to be found. 

Back came Rousseau. Tie had writ¬ 
ten to tell liis daughter of liis coming 
this time, and she was at the docks to 
meet his ship with liis photograph in 
her hand. 

It must bo a strange thing to meet 
your daughter for the first time, when 
she is 21, but better late than never. 
M Rousseau says lie is the happiest man 
in tlie world. 

A WORD FOR PALESTINE 

It appears that we wore not quite fair 
to Palestine a little time ago when we 
referred to the increase in the number 
of drinking-houses in that country. 

A reader in Haifa, which next year 
will be one of the largest Mediterranean 
ports, asks us to explain that since 
the war thousands of young workers of 
splendid physique have come into the 
country. They were not attracted to 
tlie drab little shops selling cheap 
alcohol, and began to demand abetter 
type of restaurant. 

These arc now springing up, and, 
though all arc licensed,to find a drunkard 
in these places is as rare as a rainy 
day in a Palestine summer. 

Certainly it is better that the young 
men should have these places to go to 
instead of our English type of drink- 
sliop, and wc arc glad to know this 
explanation of tlie fact wc published. 

Our Haifa friend, who has a natural 
pride in liis people, also asks us to give 
as an example of tlicir ideals tlie fact 
that, though a very fine Turkish tobacco 
can be grown in Palestine, the Jewish 
colony of Ain Ilerod, and many others, 
refuse to grow it, preferring tlie smaller 
profits from ordinary farming to the 
growing of something which they con¬ 
sider docs nobody any good. 
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Picture-News and Time Map Showing Events all over the World 



NATIVES REPLACING 
EUROPEANS 

Thirteen hundred Euro¬ 
pean schoolmasters in 
the Dutch East Indies 
arc to he replaced by 
native teachers. This is 
part of the Dutch scheme 
for encouraging natives 
to take over the adminis¬ 
tration of the colonies. 


FERTILISING THE DATES 
All over Basra men may 
now be seen climbing 
the date palms engaged 
in fertilising the fruit- 
producing trees with 
pollen. The work will 
be completed thismonth. 




A RIG DIAMOND 
A poor prospector has found in 
the diamond fields at Diamantino 
in Brazil a large gem weighing 
574 carats for which lie refused 
an offer of £16,000. 


DOGS SAVE A BOY 
Seeing a large mamba snake 
approaching a boy at Ilospoort 
in the Transvaal three dogs 
rushed to attack the reptile, 
which they killed; the dogs 
themselves died later. 



PACIFIC 


POISON CAS FOR RABBITS 
The rabbit, one of the Common¬ 
wealth’s worst pests, has been 
invadingthc Murray lands, South 
Australia, in tens of thousands, 
and settlers have been fighting 
them with gas and liquid poison. 


THE CHILDREN’S R.A. 
10,000 Pictures By Young 
Artists 

The Children’s Koval Academy has 
been attracting visitors again to the 
Guildhall Art Gallery. 

It was the 43rd exhibition of the 
Royal Drawing Society, and nearly 
ten thousand drawings and paintings, 
the work of children from all over the 
world, were on view. 

Betty Prater, a Barnet schoolgirl 
of 17, won the prize offered by Princess 
Louise, sending some clever movement- 
drawings of her school friends. The 
other prize given by the Princess went 
to a Leicester boy of 16, who kept his 
eyes open on his daily train journey to 
school and made an excellent set of 
tinted pen-and-ink drawings of engines 
and trains. 

The youngest artist was Robin Brown, 
who is three. In his painting he 
showed his idea of what an aeroplane 
looks like in flight. 

Most of the children painted the 
things which interested them most. 
Dennis McMillan, an cight-year-old, 
used a railway signal as the chief 
subject of his picture, and drawings of 
babies by Dianys More, also eight, 
showed much artistic, talent. The 
bruslrwork pictures of horses by Joyce 
Stunning, who is 12, were much admired. 

One of the screens was set aside for 
village signs, j and there were also many 
well-painted plants and flowers. A deep 
depression leaving Iceland, by an 
Exeter schoolboy, was one of the most 
amusing exhibits; it showed a 
lugubrious-looking Eskimo sitting on 
a lump of ice floating off from the 
mainland. 

The Royal Drawing Society is doing 
a good work in encouraging these young 
artists. Even if only a few of the 
children take up artistic careers when 
they arc grown up, the training in obser¬ 
vation and memory will bo of immense 
value to them. Pictures on -baa 7 


A CURIOUS CUSTOMS 
RULING 

More Than Ten Per Cent 

As our readers know, the new general 
tariff of the United Kingdom levies a duty 
of ten per cent on the value of nearly 
all goods brought into British ports. 

It was thought that this ten per cent 
was only to apply to the value of the 
goods plus the shipping freight and the 
insurance charges incurred in bringing 
them to the port. This is what is called 
in commerce the c.i.f. value, meaning 
cost plus insurance, plus freight. 

It seems, however, that the Customs 
arc levying duty not only upon this 
value but upon the value inclusive of the 
charges incurred in unloading the goods 
from the ship and paying port dues. 

Tlic effect of this Customs regulation 
is thus to raise the ten per cent duty 
by making it payable upon more than 
the ordinary c.i.f. value shown in the 
trade returns. The Chambers of Com¬ 
merce arc protesting and asking for the 
ruling to be altered. 


OUR FRIEND THE STORK 

The first bird migrants have returned 
to England and are busy at their build¬ 
ing, and in Alsace 'that strange bird the 
stork lias also returned. 

Storks, we are told, arc becoming 
scarcer, and even already we think 
of them as rather like the Dodo, or a 
fairy talc creature. But no, unaware 
that they have for so many generations 
played a part in fiction, tlic real live 
storks arc collecting building material 
for their great nests away in France. 

We hope it will lie many years before 
this scholarly-looking figure vanishes 
from liis Earth and ours. We should 
not like him to be merely a legend, with 
his long, long legs, his long, long beak, 
and his age-old traditions. 


In 1914 there were 215 packs of fox¬ 
hounds in tills country ; today there 
arc only 198. 


THE KING’S CROWN 
More Regal Than Ever 

King George’s crown has grown an 
inch taller ! 

For three months it has been absent 
from the glittering array of the Crown 
Jewels in the Tower of London ; it has 
been in tlic hands of jewellers somewhere 
in London for a thorough overhaul, 
which included taking to pieces and re¬ 
setting the gold framework, cleaning its 
3000 jewels, and adding new gold to the 
framework to help to support the great 
weight of the jewels. Since the Imperial 
Crown was made for Queen Victoria, 
nearly a hundred years ago, the weight 
had caused the top to sink. 

Now tlic experts have finished their 
work and tlic crown is back in its usual 
place, looking more regal than ever with 
its extra inch. 


HOME AGAIN 

Not long ago a French aviator fell 
into the sea not far from the port of 
Le Havre, at the mouth of tlic Seine. 

He was picked up by the great French 
liner lie de France, which had just left 
Le Havre and naturally was not going 
to put back into port. The liner went on 
to Plymouth, but the aviator was. too 
damaged by his fall to be put ashore and 
so was taken on to America. He has 
now been brought back by the same 
ship to the very port of Le Havre from 
which lie started. 


AN OLD MAN’S COUNSEL 

. When you have sinned read Psalm 51. 
Whenever, your faitli is weak read 
Hebrews 11. 

When leaving home for labour or 
travel read Psalm 1.21. 

When in danger read Psalm 91. 
When discouraged read Isaiah 40. 

A 11 okl Windsor clergyman 
who has died at 95 


A PRESENT FOR AAYI 
And What She Did With It 

A GENERATION OF 
WELL-DOING 

Aayi’s work is over in this world. 

She was given a small present of 
money in 1898, and she bought some 
corrugated iron with it. From the 
iron she made a shelter for 35 of the 
most wretched lepers in Nasilc. It 
was better than nothing, and before Aayi 
took pity on them they had nothing. 

Today the corrugated iron shelter 
lias vanished, and in its stead is a fine 
hospital staffed by fully-trained doctors 
and nurses, botli European and Indian. 
But the Leper Asylum grew out of 
Aayi’s corrugated iron, and it won her 
the Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Medal, 

Aayi was 78 when she died. Everyone 
in Nasilc called her that, and it means 
Mother, yet she had neither' husband 
nor children. Like the kind old black 
woman in the pretty song she 
Never had a wedding-ring 
An' yet she mothered everything. 

Aayi’s other name was Miss Rosalie 
Harvey, and she was born in a Sussex 
vicarage. When she first went , to 
India a lifetime ago she began by tending 
the sick and injured animals, and then 
she started to rescue unwanted babies, 
and afterwards lepers were included 
in her work of mercy. It is perhaps 
true that the Leper Asylum is her 
greatest achievement, but she rescued 
over 1500 children, and the Babief 
Home at Nasilc is a flourishing place. 

During her last illness Aayi was 
tenderly cared for by a skilled nurse. 
She was one of the babies who would 
have perished if Aayi had not saved her. 

We reap what w,e sow. Rosalie 
Harvey sowed love. 

The C.N. for 12 weeks is the prize 
offered at the Baptist Church of Madeley 
in Shropshire for the best report of the 
pastor’s Sunday morning story. 
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The People and the Room 

iie trouble in the Far East, as all 
the zvorld knows, begins with 
the fact that Japan is in need of 
room for Iter fast-growing people. 

The trouble with the British 
Commonwealth, as all the world 
knows, is that its vast spaces are 
in need of people. 

Because we arc specially inter¬ 
ested in the great Dominions 
of our British Commonwealth, 
and because we ought to have 
clear ideas about what we are 
doing and where we arc going, it 
is well to bear in mind that when 
we speak of a country we speak 
of its people above all. 

If we are seriously concerned 
for our future it is not because 
of our land, for of that we have 
enough. The resources of the 
Dominions are wonderful and 
largely untapped. There are 
virgin soil, wide-flung forests, 
magnificent mines, splendid power 
resources. There are the means to 
maintain hundreds of millions of 
people. But tvhere are the people ? 

Although more than a century 
has elapsed since a British settle¬ 
ment was formed in Australia 
there arc still fewer people in 
that country than in Greater 
London or in Belgium. 

Although there were white 
settlements in Canada 250 years 
ago that great Dominion, stretch- 
i ng from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
has only ten million people. 

As for South Africa it contains 
a relative handful of white people; 
fewer than thej-c are in Latvia. 

And we may also observe that 
the number of children born in 
these countries is continually 
falling, so that their natural 
increase is small and becoming 
smaller. At the same time the 
Mother Country is barely replac¬ 
ing her own population, so that 
the people of the British Isles will 
soon be actually falling in number. 
Therefore it will be increasingly 
difficult for Britain to send mi¬ 
grants to her Dominions. Indeed, 
if she did so to any great extent 
her population in these circum¬ 
stances .would fall rapidly, while 
she would, of course, be robbed of 
her young people and be burdened 
with an increasing proportion of 
the old and feeble. 

Already our schools in many 
districts arc emptying, the num¬ 
ber of scholars declining because 
• fewer children are born. 

Here is one of the great 
problems of the very near future. 
We do not pretend to be able to 
solve it, because we have no 
power to alter the ways of life 
of a nation. All we can do is to 
point to the facts and to ask our 
people seriously to consider the 
future of our country. People 
it is who make a nation or .an 
empire, and if a nation fails to 
produce people its empire must 
end. That is the plain story and 
the plain issue. 


The Child and the Dook 

We like this story of the Duke of 
Wellington which lies almost 
forgotten in an old diary. 

The Duke came out in Apsley House 
gardens, and some children playing 
there stood in a row while he passed. 

He stopped and said to one of them: 

"You are a very nice little fellow. 
When you arc old enough I will give 
yon a commission in the Guards.” 

But, said the child, / am a dirt, 
Mr Dook. 

© 

John of Dorset’s Breakfast 

Jn an old book we have been looking 
at, a peaceful book to read in these 
untranquil days, is a talc of a labourer 
at Melcombe Bingham in Dorset. 

He could find no means to persuade 
his wife to get up early enough to give 
him breakfast, but one morning he 
succeeded. He walked into his garden 
at six o’clock, took a look round, then 
shouted at the top of his voice: Fire! 
Fire ! 

“ Where, John, where ? ” cried his 
wife, rushing downstairs. 

“ In everyone’s chimney but mine,” 
replied her husband. 

We hope John got his breakfast. 

© 

The Treasures 

Jn the early days of Christianity a 
pagan ruler discovered that the 
Christians had silver chalices and other 
ornaments in the places where they 
worshipped in secret. 

So lie ordered Saint Lawrence to 
bring him out all the treasures of the 
churches by a certain day. 

The morning came, and Lawrence 
appeared—with a band of little 
children. 

Today if we ask to see the treasures 
of England we are probably taken to 
the Tower, where are the Crown Jewels. 
But there is a school in every village. 

' © 

Courage, All 

The note of confidence which has 
been so often sounded in the 
pages of the C.N. is now finding an 
echo in many other quarters. 

We arc very glad of this, but why 
have so many people despaired of 
their country during the past three 
years ? Wc stand where we did, and 
our opportunities are greater than 
ever. The current improvement in 
employment, the greater confidence of 
investors, the enterprise which is 
erecting new factories, are all good 
signs. A number of foreign manufac¬ 
turers are said to be erecting fine 
works ; we hope that such moves will 
not be left to foreigners alone, although 
it is perfectly true that every country 
gains by foreign enterprise. That is 
how new trades have come to all lands. 

The truth of the situation is that, 
whatever the condition of the world, 
there is plenty for us to do, and we 
should proceed with it with a good heart. 


The Pessimist 

People do not discipline them¬ 
selves now ; they do not know 
how to live in a community,” sighed a 
lady the other day at a society lnncheon 
party. “ I despair of flic world.” 

“ Yon arc wrong,” we heard some¬ 
body else say quickly. “ In a southern 
English county there is a community 
who do all their own work, live in 
great simplicity, weave, spin, dig, 
cook, and say their prayers regularly.” 

“ Give me the address,” said the 
complaining lady after lunch. 

" I don't think you arc fit for it,” 
said the other. 

“ Why ? ” asked the astonished lady. 
And the answer was one of the 
most telling wc have ever heard, 
spoken quietly: "Because critical, 
pessimistic people like you hardly 
deserve to find when they seek.” 

@ 

Tip-Cat 

piE average weight of a fish-porter’s 
hat is ten pounds. Keeps him 
under weight. 

0 

T n E craze for slimness is passing. Its 
attraction was slight. . 

.0 

A pike in Scotland destroyed ninety 
bagpipes. Not before the fire-hose 
had played on them. 

0 

JTvf.n if Englishwomen do not always 
make the best of themselves they 
'often get the better 
of others. 

- 0 

Jn a certain play 
a coach and 
pair come on in 
one scene. A stage 
coach, of course. 

0 

An orator’s worst 
crime is to bo 
inaudible, we arc 
told. With some 
orators that would be a virtue. 

0 

A French scientist has invented a 
talking clock. One that will really 
tell the time. 

0 

A speaker thinks that optimism can 
be very wearing. The best sort is 
worn out. 

0 

Onions make a good stain. One not 
to be sniffed at. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
p Haig House has been set aside at 
Yprcs for the use of British Legion 
men visiting the town. 

International Summer School is 
to start at Mill Hill. 
cat on a roof was rescued after 
three days by Walthamstow’s 
Eire Brigade. 

JUST AN IDEA 
Those xvho would destroy the League 
arc betraying every man who died in 
France. 


To a Little Girl I Met 

By Our Town Qirl 

I have not seen your smiling face 
1 since that fine summer’s day; 
Though I am sixty, you are one 
(and lovelier than May), 

Yet still is in my heart the thought 
that once you passed my way. 

Your car was blue (its make was 
Pram) ; you looked so gay 
and sweet, 

That as I passed I fear I stayed 
my journey down the street, 
And you flung down your velvet 
doll exactly at my feet. 

You laughed (I saw your two new 
teeth) as from the dusty ground 
I picked your doll (the challenge) 
up, and then glanced round and 
round 

To see if I could.steal you—quick! 
before I should be found. 

pi ex from a shop your mother 
cable and you were wheeled 
away 

Out of my life —I have not seen 
your face since that fine day, 
Although sometimes I pace that 
street just where you came my 
way. 

© 

C.N. Fhilosojihies 

Gratitude 

N olden times a tale was told of two 
ladies who met in Paradise but 
did not speak to each other. They 
were Charity and Gratitude. 

Both looked so distinguished and so 
kind that no one could understand 
their keeping apart. At last someone 
thought of introducing, them. It was 
the right thing to do, for the two ladies 
had never met on Earth. 

Such a story could no longer be 
true in our day, for Charity and 
Gratitude are now great friends. 

Gratitude is the memory of the 
heart, says one. It is the highest 
aspiration of a fine soul, says another. 

Gratitude plays a very important 
part in the relations of life, and we 
should all learn to exercise it. But 
how ? In doing away with discontent 
.and discouragement, in realising all 
the things wc should be grateful for. 

There is no one without some cause 
for gratitude. The unhappiest case of 
all, the bed-stricken invalid supported 
by charity, should be grateful that 
humanity has gathered together kindly 
people to support the hospital which 
cares for him. What if these people 
were not there ? 

A grateful man brings healing 
thoughts into his life. Lie expresses a 
belief in good. He enriches the world. 
© 

A Little Prayer For Tonight 

God, bless Thy little child tonight, 
And keep me safe till morning light. 

I lay me down, and trust in Thee; 

0 spread Thy kind wings oyer me. 

Thy love has kept me safe all day, 
Thy love will lead me all the way ; 

In dark or light take care of me, 

So I will-sleep and trust in Thee. . 

© 

This people honoureth Me with their 
lips, but their heart is far from Me. 

Jesus 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 



If a banker ever 
loses interest in 
his job 
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BACK FROM THE 
STONE AGE 

ROBINSON CRUSOE HOME 
FROM THE ARCTIC 

Bringing His Family With Him 
In His Queer Little Craft 

TEN YEARS ON AN ISLAND 

Where Hudson Bay loses itself in the 
Arctic the Eskimo settlement on its 
most northerly shores saw last year a 
strange craft approaching. 

It was one of the most curious barques 
that had ever sailed the Arctic seas. Its 
framework was made of bones of wal¬ 
ruses and seals, bound together with 
thongs of hide, and covered with water¬ 
proof sealskins. Its sail was of the same 
material as its covering. 

Slowly it approached the bleak shore, 
and from it came, not a Swiss but an 
Eskimo Family Robinson. The Eskimos 
on the mainland stared at the visitors 
and then, with shouts of greeting, 
welcomed them. They knew two of 
them, the man and the woman. The 
children with them they could not 
recognise, nor. could anyone else, for 
these were little Eskimos who had never 
seen any other boys and girls. 

The Bishop’s Strange Story 

They were children of a desert island, 
and this is their story as told by Dr 
Turquetil, the Bishop of the Arctic. 

Ten years before the Eskimo and his 
wife, while out fishing, found themselves 
adrift on a small ice-floe, carried west¬ 
ward by the wind and the currents 
through the dim weather. 

That did not greatly disturb them. 
The Eskimo is used to such adventures, 
and the man had his gun and fishing 
tackle. They waited. 

At last land rose through' the haze, 
and their floe grounded on a shore far 
more inhospitable than the mainland 
they had left. It was Mansel Island, 
swept by the Arctic gales and with not 
one inhabitant on its icy desert surface. 

To anyone but an Eskimo, or to any 
white man perhaps but Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson, the Arctic explorer who has 
lived like an Eskimo in the Arctic Circle, 
it would have seemed that all was lost. 
Not so to this brave man and woman. 
He had his rifle and a few cartridges and 
some fishhooks. She had some home- 
- made needles. Both had fortitude; 

Greatly-Tried Fortitude 

'"It was greatly tried. The Eskimo shot 
some wild animals for food, and with his 
tackle laid in a store of frozen fish.- But 
the little stock of cartridges fell lower 
and lower till all were gone. Tiie fish¬ 
hooks disappeared in the course of use. 

At last the two came down to their 
own hands and wits. There was nothing 
else to keep them from starvation or from 
being frozen to death, Neither happened. 

The man’s resourceful brain restored 
to him the usages of his ancestors of the 
Stone Age. From the desert of Mansel 
Island he picked flints and chipped them. 
With flint and the bones of the animals 
ho had shot ho made tools and weapons. 

Spear shafts he made out of hide 
soaked and frozen in the winter. Through 
the long Arctic night he and his wife 
sheltered in an igloo built of snow blocks. 
For summer lie built a shelter of hides. 

f The Call of the Children 

Ten years they lived in this isolation, 
each year finding life less hard. Even 
the isolation disappeared, for children 
were born to them. 

It may have been the call of the 
children or the call of their own re¬ 
membered home in the Eskimo settle¬ 
ment, or something of both, but one- 
day, after ten years ill their island 
solitude, a new thought stirred the man 
and his wife, They wanted to go home. 


SHOPPING ON THE BRIDGE 


BELLS 


T he earnings of the railways have de¬ 
clined so much in recent years that 
the companies have had to consider 
ways and means of saving and of gaining 
new income. 

The L.M.S. has a special Estate De¬ 
velopment Committee which lias been 
set up for the sole purpose of increasing 
the value of land and buildings owned 
by the company. Early results of the 
committee’s labours arc to be seen at 
Watford, Wembley, Walthamstow, and 
elsewhere in London, where railway 
bridges have been converted into shop¬ 
ping centres. 

It often happens that a railway bridge 
in a main street breaks into the lines of 
shops, leaving open what should be 


valuable frontages. In several places 
the L.M.S. has widened the bridges and 
built shops on the extensions, thus pro¬ 
viding the company with valuable 
sources of income and at the same time 
improving the appearance of the streets 
concerned. 

Another L.M.S. scheme is to build 
platforms over railway embankments 
and erect on them garages and blocks 
of flats. This has been done at South 
Hampstead. Elsewhere it has been 
found possible to release waiting-rooms 
for use as shops, offices, or storehouses. 

It is not only in London that these 
things arc happening. The committee 
lias its eyes on likely sites in many towns 
on the L.M.S. system. 


THE CHILDREN’S R.A. 



Dy Lila Denman of Leathei'head Dy Morlyn Mann of Dexhill 

Nearly ten thousand pictures by boys and girls were shown at the Royal Drawing Society’s 
exhibition in the Guitdhall. The two amusing pictures shown above were among the de¬ 
signs for village signs. See page 5 


Continnoil from the previous column 
But how to get there ? The resources 
of the Stone Age were not exhausted. 
Large bones from the skeletons of seals 
and walruses were collected. The strange 
craft which was sighted on the mainland 
of Hudson Bay was built. When tiic 
soft -spring days came it was launched. 
It came home. 

It is a strange and remarkable story, 
but as interesting as any part of it, and 
as surprising as the arrival of the two 
Eskimos among friends and neighbours 
who had long given them up for dead, 
is the suggestion the talc gives that it 
was in this fashion that the first people 
of the Stone Age set sail to find a home 
in the Arctic. See World Map 


A SECRET OF THE SANDS 

The sands have given up another 
secret. 

In tiie. Libyan Desert there is a place 
called the Mouth of the Young Camel, 
near the Bir Holca, Wady Natrun. 
Nobody could live there now : there is 
not enough to keep the hardiest child of 
the desert alive. 

But Dr Junker, of the German 
Institute in Cairo, has found enormous 
rainwater cisterns there. A fair-sized 
population once lived at the Mouth of 
the Young Camel. 

Dr J tinker believes this was a Byzan¬ 
tine settlement of the fifth century, and 
he hopes to start excavations. 

See World Map 


THE BEST ARE MADE IN 
ENGLAND 

Ninety Tons of English Music 
Heard in Croydon 

2000 RINGERS HEAR IT RING 

The other day about 2000 lovers of 
bell music gathered in a Croydon foundry 
to see one of the biggest tuned hells in 
the world, the second largest. 

It weighs 17 tons and is one of the 
72 bells of the' carillon made for the 
chapel of Chicago University. Alto¬ 
gether tiie bells weigh 90 tons’, and a 
steel structure has been erected inside 
the stone tower, as the stone alone is 
not strong enough to carry them. 
Five of the heavy bells will be swung by 
electric power. 

It is very good to think that England 
makes the best bells in the world. Even 
in Belgium, where there arc so mam- 
famous carillons and masters of carillon 
music, they cannot beat us at making 
bells. Croydon has had orders for 
carillons, to be set up in Chicago, in 
Wellington, and in Jerusalem. 

A Healthy Occupation 

Among those who visited the foundry 
the other day were two bellringers aged 
90 and 78. They say bellringing is a 
very healthy occupation, and it is 
pleasant to know that the ringer of 78 
belongs to the Ancient Society of 
Painswick Youths. If bellringing can 
keep you youthful at 78 then we might 
be allowed to alter one letter in the 
Elizabethan couplet and say : 

Since ringing is so good a thing 

I ivish all mm ivould learn to ring. 

The bells and framework together in 
this new chapel weigh 187 tons. The 
bells vary from the little ones of 12 
pounds, which give the light silvery 
high notes, to the 17-ton big deep bell. 

Below the bell chamber is to be a 
room which will have the works of one 
of the largest clocks in the world. The 
great bell will strike the hours, and the 
quarters will be played on four octaves 
of bells that can bo varied as the seasons 
pass. Five of the big bells are made to 
swing loose, so that on occasion there 
could be rung a peal with the beautiful 
vibrating sound only given by a swung 
bell. An automatic mechanism has 
been arranged so that some music can 
be given on the carillon apart from the 
days when the carillonneur, the organist 
of the bells, works them from his 
manuals and pedals. 

A Happy Thought 

The carillon, a machine by which bells 
can be played by striking the clappers 
instead of swinging the bells, was per¬ 
fected long ago in the Netherlands, but 
England is the only place in the world 
where pure bellringing is known and 
understood. No other churches give 
the music provided by our teams of bell¬ 
ringers, and it was a happy thought 
when the All England Bellringers, from 
487 belfries.wcnt to sec this huge carillon. 

Some of them could look back on 
generations of change-ringing in their 
ancient village churches. The 78-ycar- 
old ringer had a few days before rung a 
tenor boll of 26 hundredweight for eight 
hours. In Croydon that day there was 
a fine spirit of English tradition in bell 
music old and new, near and far. 

They are all convinced, however, 
that the loveliest change-ringing is 
done by hand, by swung bells. You 
can do a great deal with a powerful new 
carillon, they say; but does the world 
know that on a peal of eight bells you 
can get over 40,000 changes; on a peal 
of 12 bells over 479 million changes ? 


MR SHAKESPEARE IN JAPAN 

The most famous writer in the history 
of English literature is Mr Shakespeare. 
His name is known in all the world, and 
in our country the boys of the elementary 
school cry “ Oh ! the Great Man 1 ” 
when they hear the name of him. .1 
Prom an essay by a Japanese boy 
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WALLS OF JERICHO 

WHY THEY FELL DOWN 

Professor Garstang Looks Into 
the Old Bible Story 

THE EARTHQUAKE 

Joshua, the Israelite - organiser of 
victory, stayed the march of his army 
before the fortified city of Jericho. 

A massive double wall protected the 
city, and the nomad army, though 30,000 
strong, ’ had not the wherewithal to 
breach it. 

But, as the Bible story tells, Joshua 
had the faith that moves mountains, 
and he inspired his army with it. For 
six days they had marched about the 
city, and on the morning of the seventh 
day the trumpets were blown and the 
Israelites raised a great shout, as Joshua 
commanded. 

Then, as had been promised, the 
strong walls fell down as though an 
earthquake had shaken them, and the 
army passed over the wreckage to sack 
the city, which became a place of ruins 
as desolate as a lodge in the wilderness. 

What the Spade Has Revealed 

Never again were its walls, raised up, 
but today under the rubble of thirty 
centuries they have been found by the 
excavators who, under the direction of 
Professor John Garstang, are digging to 
find the history of the races and people 
who dwelled in Palestine before the 
Israelites came into it through Sinai. 

The remains of the walls are plain 
to see, made of strong brickwork, with 
two-feet; blocks. The relics of the 
people, who with them fortified their 
city, are all beneath their level, for they 
inhabited the strong place no more. 

So far the research of the twentieth 
century confirms the story of Jericho 
as told in the Book of Joshua. What 
support does it lend to the dramatic 
talc of walls trembling at the shout of 
the army and falling at the sound of 
the rams-liorn trumpets ? 

To' that Professor Garstang answers 
that the miracle which came as in 
response to Joshua’s triumphant faith 
was the immediate result of a local 
earthquake. Examination of the geo¬ 
logical strata below the rocks and 
gravels on which the foundations of the 
walls were laid reveals that there was 
some sudden slip of strata and that it 
brought about the collapse overhead. 

When Israel Left Egypt 

Earth tremors arising' from the un- 
settlcmcnt of the strata in the Jordan 
Valley, where Jericho is situated, are 
common. A larger one resulted in the 
damming of the River Jordan five 
years ago. 

Before Joshua’s siege of Jericho the 
occurrence of a similar damming of the 
Jordan is noted in the Book of Joshua, 
and there is a further reference to it in 
the Psalms : 

When Israel went out of Egypt the 
sea saw it and fled. Jordan was driven 
bach. The mountains skipped like rams 
and the little hills like lambs. 

Clearly the Jewish historians pre¬ 
served in their narratives the undoubted 
fact that at the time of Joshua’s arrival 
before Jericho the country was being 
shaken by earthquake disturbances. 


A VOICE FROM THE PAST 

One docs not gather together the 
representatives of sixty nations around 
ihe same table to treat in vain a subject 
such as Disarmament. This Conference 
is going to give birth to great hopes 
which are not to be disappointed. Let 
us realise that the peoples of the whole 
world, in thinking of the plenipoten¬ 
tiaries at Geneva, arc saying to them¬ 
selves : " If these men wish they can 
make decisions that will render war for 
cver impossible.” Aristide Briand 


British firms have received orders for 
40,000 tons of steel rails for the L.M.S. 


The Children's Newspaper 


April 23, 1932 


England’s Patron Saint 


Dot and Dash 



On the memorial to Weatminstor 
scholars near the Abbey 


On the National Provincial Dank 
at B’Bhopsgate 


The Cavalry Memorial 


d py "ii, A J 




On a golden sovereign On a war memorial In Westminster School 

April 23 is the day of St George, who has been England’s patron saint since the time of 
Edward the Third. Ho is believed to have been a Christian martyr who was slain at 
Nicomedia on April 23, 303. Here are some representations of him in London. 


Rival to the Famous 
Twins 

Is the telegraph operator doomed ? 

It would appear that he is, and that 
the new teleprinter has decided his fate. 
The C.N. has already described the tele¬ 
printer, the wonderful apparatus which 
will reproduce at a distance a message 
as it is typed letter by letter, making use 
of the telephone service for the purpose. 

Compare the speed and accuracy of 
such a system with the old method of 
sending by the Morse Code, when each 
letter was represented by a series of dots 
and dashes. At a demonstration in 
Manchester of a teleprinter, similar to 
one which is to be used in the new 
London Teleprinter Exchange, it was 
said that the railway companies, the 
police, and electrical companies arc in¬ 
stalling the apparatus. The railways are 
finding that typists can operate the 
machines, and a typist’s salary is about 
half that of a telegraph operator. 

So the teleprinter appears to have 
economy on its side as well as speed and 
accuracy. 

REMARKABLE NEW 
PLANE 

A 50-Mile Chance When in 
Trouble 

Something new in aeroplanes is said 
to'have been invented by ah Italian 
engineer. - 

It is a monoplane involving a novel 
design for its wings as a result of the 
study of the flight of certain birds,. 

In tests the new machine, which 
weighs three-quarters of a ton and has 
an engine of only 80 h.p., has shown 
that it can take off the ground in three 
seconds with a run of only 50 feet; and 
it is-claimed that it has the remarkably 
flat gliding-augle of only one in fifty, 
which means that if the engine were to 
fail when the plane was flying a mile 
high the pilot could choose a suitable 
landing-place anywhere within fifty 
miles. This is five or six times farther 
than with present-day aeroplanes. 

The new plane will be watched, with 
interest, for if all its claims are justified 
it will make flying safer and cheaper. • 

A HUNDRED TONS OF 
FLOWERS 

There arc about six million cut blooms 
of spring flowers arriving at Covcnt 
Garden each night from the West of 
England and Spalding districts, the 
Channel Islands, and the Scilly Isles. 

This load, which weighs a hundred 
tons, is carefully packed on account 
of its perishable nature and conveyed 
by express trains to London. When 
traffic is exceptionally heavy special 
boats and trains are run. 

A special train service is run also 
when the broccoli season is on. De¬ 
spatches of 400 tons, equal to 400,000 
heads of broccoli, are sent daily to the 
principal markets of London, Birming¬ 
ham, Bristol, Cardiff, Manchester, and 
the North. When this season is at its 
highest something like 200 tons of 
broccoli reach London every day. 


CENTENARIAN OF THE LAWN 

In 1832 a strange machine could be 
seen cutting the grass at the Zoological 
Gardens in Regent’s Park. Now, after 
100 years, it has been placed in the 
South Kensington Museum, 

This year marks the centenary of the 
lawn-mower, and for its invention we 
must thank Edwin Budding. He was an 
engineer employed at a textile works 
at Dursley in Gloucestershire, and 
among the machines he had to tend was 
one for shearing the nap off cloth. 
He applied the same principle to his 
mowing-machine, and though many 
small improvements have since been 
made the original mower is little 
different from the sort wc use today. 
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April 28, 1982 

THE NEWS THAT IS 
NOT REPORTED 

A Life Saved-On the Road 

CHAUFFEUR’S GOLDEN RULE 

Many a time and oft we tell the tragic 
story, of our roads. 

Many a time and oft, also, we have 
called attention to the fact that it is the 
had things that get into the papers 
rather than the good things. As wc 
read of so many-accidents would it not 
bo worth while if sometimes" wc could 
read of the accidents'tliat do not happen? 

Here is one of them. It did not happen 
the other day, and it did not happen 
because one of the best chauffeurs on the 
road saw that it did not happen. 

It was in the middle of the morning 
outside St Thomas’s Hospital, at the 
foot of Westminster Bridge. A young 
man was cycling when his wheel caught 
in the tramlines, skidded, and flung him 
in front of an Austin Six. His head was 
touching the wheel. 

A Vital Half-Minute 

The chauffeur, who drives on the theory 
that a chauffeur must be prepared for 
anything, turned and put his brakes on 
instantly ; a Baby Austin immediately 
behind him, not being able to pull up, 
swerved sharp left on to the pavement, 
which, by a miracle of good fortune, was 
free. The. Baby Austin went on with a 
wave of the hand, the cyclist got up and 
thanked the chauffeur who had saved his 
life, and all was well. 

It was the life of half a minute in the 
traffic of one of London’s.busiest streets. 
It might have had an inch in all our, 
London papers. As it is this is the only 
word that appears about it, and it is to 
say that a life was saved and not that a 
life was lost. 

If this should meet the eye of the 
cyclist, or of the driver of the little 
yellow Baby Austin who so cleverly 
took the pavement, we congratulate 
them both.; as for the chauffeur who 
saved the situation, he needs no con¬ 
gratulations, for lie is that sort of man, 
as merry as a lark, as confident as a 
boy, and as English as the Rose. 

BEWARE OF CELLULOID 
A Hundred New Crusaders 

Over a hundred determined Scottish 
children have just become voluntary 
members of the crusade against the 
terrible danger of celluloid. 

i It is their habit in school to use an 
occasional spare five minutes for General 
Information. This leads them into 
strange byways, full of absorbing in¬ 
terest. What is Celluloid ? That was 
t he poser at the last Five Minutes. The 
dictionary gave the tame explanation 
that it is a hard elastic compound, 
resembling ivory, used to make jewellery, 
combs, and photographic films.. But 
their treasured booklet of General 
Knowledge dropped a bombshell: 

Celluloid is, a substance made, by hydrau¬ 
lic pressure f rom gun-cotton and camphor, 

A gasp broke from the class. “ But 
please, our baby has a celluloid rattle ! ” 
said a horrified voice. Immediately 
came (all in shocked.tones) talcs of toy 
dolls, , swimming ducks, and aeroplanes, 
all made of this dangerous, licry sub¬ 
stance. They informed the next two 
classes of . their discovery, and the 
children returned to their homes resolved 
to educate, their parents and help to 
make the world safer for helpless babies. 

So a gratified teacher felt that she 
had done her good deed for the . day. 

Members of Ranelagli Club, on the 
outskirts of London, can eat ripe bananas 
grown in tlieir own grounds. 


The Childreri s Newspaper 

England’s Greatest Man 



In Drury Lane Theatre 



England commemorates her greatest son as well as her patron saint on April 23, for this is . 
believed to be Shakespeare’s birthday as well as the day on which ho died in 1616, Hero 
are a few of the numerous memorials to Shakespeare in London, 
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INDIAN TIGER CUBS 

TRAVELLERS FROM 
BAFIAWALPUR 

A Tragic Bit of News From 
the Tropical House 

THE MONKEY THAT FELL 
IN THE POND 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

The Zoo has received a delightful 
present of two Indian tiger cubs from 
Bahawalpur. 

The newcomers are about eighteen 
months old; strong, well-grown, and 
very fine examples of the Indian tiger. 

Apparently they were npset by their 
journey, for when they arrived they 
were ferocious, and if anyone attempted 
to approach them they promptly bared 
tlieir strong white teeth in a vicious, 
snarl. However, after they had been 
taken out of their travelling-boxes and 
given comfortable quarters in the Lion 
House they grew calmer. 

An Important Infant 

The Zoo has also received presents 
from inmates of the Gardens, for on 
Easter Sunday four baby creatures 
were born. One of them ranks as an 
important Zoo infant, for he is a Saif 
Desert cavy, and these rodents (rather 
like large-sized guinea-pigs) seldom 
breed in the menagerie. The other 
three are Barbary wild sheep, quite 
common Zoo babies. 

They proved to be a great attraction 
with Bank Holiday visitors because 
extreme youth is no handicap to those 
animals, and when only a few hours 
old they were able to follow tlieir 
parents up and down the steep slopes 
of the Mappin Terraces, giving remark¬ 
able displays of agility. 

A Great Loss 

A tragic item of Zoo news comes from 
the Tropical House. The rarest monkey 
in the menagerie, the ncwly-acquircd 
Uakari monkey, has been found drowned. 
When the Tropical House was adapted 
to suit the needs of its present inmates 
a shallow pond was made to prevent 
the heating arrangements from making 
the atmosphere too dry. 

This pond was responsible for the 
Uakari monkey’s death, and as he is not 
the first victim to be found drowned in 
it the pond has now been scrapped. 

It is believed that the poor little 
creature lost his balance while climbing, 
fell on a stone and rolled into the pool. 
His death is a great loss, for although 
he had only been in the menagerie for 
a short time his charming manners 
added to his quaint appearance had won 
him many friends. 


THE HOME SECRETARY AND 
A FALSE ECONOMY 

■ We are very glad to learn that the 
Home Secretary, Sir Herbert Samuel, 
has refused to consider, in the name of 
economy, a reduction in the factory 
inspectorate. 

■The fact is, in spite of the outcry in 
the sensational Press, that there are not 
nearly enough inspectors to deal with 
the enormous number of factories and 
workshops which they arc supposed to 
survey. However diligent they may 
be they cannot possibly find time to 
make. even a cursory examination of 
the many workplaces, nor can it be 
said that the average factory or work¬ 
shop does not need inspection. 

The lives and health of millions of 
men, women, boys, and girls are at stake 
in this matter, and we congratulate the 
Home Secretary on his firm refusal to 
make a false economy. 


To AH Kind Homes 

Please ask your Butcher 
to use the Humane Killer 
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The Children's Newspaper 


April 23, 1032 


Let Us Liberalise the World 


open sesame 

The Unknown Wonder 
Behind the Stone 

OLD TALE IDEA IN REAL LIFE 

While excavating for Greek remains 
at . Asino a Swedish archaeologist, found 
a very old story repeated. 

In the Arabian Nights, when the 
words Open Sesame 'were repeated, a 
stone rolled back to disclose the brigand’s 
cave. ' In real life Professor A. W. 
Perrson rolled back a stone and found 
the royal tomb of a Mycenean king. 

The treasure in the tomb comprised 
golden cups, chains, precious, seals, 
swords and daggers inlaid:with gold, such 
as can bo seen in the Athens Museum 
but very seldom anywhere else. 

The way the stone came to be rolled 
back is itself a story of strange accidents. 

Forty Centuries Ago 

An innkeeper, a friend of the many 
archaeologists labouring in the land of 
the Argives, was out riding when he 
came on a party of peasants who were 
having difficulty with a big block of 
sandstone they wanted to remove in 
order to sink a well. 

He knew enough about such matters 
to believe that the stone might be of 
importance and hastened to tell one of 
the archaeologists; The opportunity of 
removing it was then offered to the 
Swedish archaeologists. 

They took it, rolled back the stone, 
and revealed one of the richest tombs 
found in . Greece in the Twentieth 
Century, dating back more than forty 
centuries, ago. ■ 


THE LADY BY THE SEINE 
A Familiar English Face 
Leaves Paris 

The only English face has gone from 
what Anatole France called the 
Open-Air University of Paris. 

Along ’the left bank of the Seine 
stretches a row of bookstalls which give 
the embankment a character that is 
one of the charms of Paris. 

Among the booksellers there sat an 
Englishwoman of Go. She loved to 
talk about books with her customers, and 
people said that she kept her stall for the 
sake of handling books rather than for 
the sake of profit. 

Hers was a romantic story. About 
26 years ago she went to Paris as 
Elaine, Lady Barlow. Books brought her 
in touch with a mannamed Dodeman, who 
owned several stalls by the Seine ; she 
fell in love with him, and after they were 
married she helped him in his business. 

Paris has lost a well-known character 
in Madame Dodeman, and the book- 
lovers in the English colony will miss 
her greatly. But we, who did not know 
her, we also arc sorry to learn of her going, 
for who can help loving the woman who 
preferred a bookstall by the Seine to 
bridge and tea-parties in luxury hotels ? 


THE SEAWEED SANDWICH 

“ Ben-to, ben-to,” sings the refresh¬ 
ment vendor on the platform of the 
stations ill Japan ; and the passengers 
bend their backs over the window-ledge 
to pass down their sen and claim their 
neat white wooden boxes of food. 

It is impossible to believe that there 
really is an infinite variety in the bento 
boxes, but who has ever found two the 
same ? One of the pleasures of travel in 
Japan is wondering what will be inside 
your box and how it will look; for to 
the Japanese colour combinations arc as 
important as food combinations, and 
against the white background of the 
rice is sure to be something red or pink 
and green and something brown. 

This “ something brown ” usually 
comes from the sea ; it is amanori and 
rice, and amanori is seaweed ! 

It was the seaweed in the bento boxes 
which first set the writer reflecting on 
what population pressure really means. 


'Thus fact that Mr Lloyd George has 
t written a new book saying what 
everybody has been saying for six 
months is one more evidence of the Way 
we are governed, for Mr Lloyd George 
was one of the men responsible 
for the Peace Treaty which is now 
creating such confusion in the world. 

The truth is that it is only Time 
which puts things right, and that those 
who rule us know very little more of 
events than the millions they rule. We 
were nearly all wrong at the time of 
the war, unfair and unjust, and we 
were often very ridiculous. 

And yet it is astonishing how much 
of our recent experience has taught us 
that those who should be best informed 
are often in the dark, unable to see 
their way clearly in the complexities of 
modern life. This was very well illus¬ 
trated at the end of last year by what 
was said by our leaders about the 
supreme necessity of maintaining the 
Gold Standard. 

Humour and Tragedy 

History will record with amusement 
that a great Government borrowed 
enormous sums from America and 
France to maintain the British Gold 
Standard and utterly failed in the 
attempt. It will also record that, after 
the attempt failed, everyone agreed that 
it was a good thing it had failed. Our 
leading bankers and business men re¬ 
joiced that the Gold Standard had been 
abandoned. There certainly is a good 
deal of humour in this very serious 
episode in British history. 

As to one utterance by a leading 
financial expert we can give unqualified 
approval. We refer to the speech 
recently made by Baron d’Erlangcr, 
who is chairman of a great Trust. He 
dwelled on the need to re-establish in 
the minds of the peoples of the world 
the fact that they arc dependent on 
one another. This was very much needed, 
and wc wish that every leading states¬ 
man of the world would give utterance 
to the same sentiment. So far the 
only Prime Minister who has said so in 
plain terms is Signor Mussolini,'who has 
spoken out and told the world that if 
each nation continues to lock itself up 
behind impassable frontiers it will ruin 
itself by ruining the world-. 

Some Splendid Maxims 

Baron d’Erlanger put his wisdom into 
a number of witty sentences, some of 
which we will quote. The nations, he 
said, must be made to understand : 

That the ruin of a neighbour or his im¬ 
poverishment will spell their own ruin or 
impoverishment. 

That War Reparations are tantamount 
to making the workmen of the tributary 
nation take the bread out of the mouths of 
their own workmen. 

That gold is but a token, and not a 
commodity to be hoarded. 

That tariffs should only be moderate, 
and as far as possible equal in all 
countries. 

That means should be found for giving 
■surplus populations' an outlet. 

These arc splendid maxims for our 
modern times, and wc should like to 
see them posted in every Government 


W ho would not be a sailor 1 Wc hear 
that those fortunate enough to be 
on the services to New York and Montreal 
have no trouble whatsoever witli their 
laundry, and their wives have little 
mending to do when they return. 

Representatives of a laundry syndi¬ 
cate meet all the big ships at these 
ports, collect the men’s washing, and 
not only return it punctually before the 
ship sails again, sometimes in three days, 
but see that everything is returned 
neatly mended, all the socks darned, all 
the buttons on. 

One sailor has recently returned to 
England with a couple of handkerchiefs 


office, in every great bank, and in every 
leading business institution. 

Their truth is the more apparent if we 
remember what a small world we live 
in. Our planet is onty 8000 miles 
across, and the greater part of its surface 
is covered with water. The really good 
land is quite small in area, and we have 
to make the best of it. How can we 
possibly do that while men are divided 
into hostile groups, each frowning upon 
the other with soldiers and warships 
and submarines and aeroplanes, and 
factories to make guns, explosives, 
poison-gas, flame projectors, and so on ? 

The very best work ancl many of the 
finest men in the world arc 11010 devoted to 
preparing to exterminate an imagined 
enemy. 

It is so ridiculous that it only needs 
to be stated for its folly to be perceived. 

Apparently there are not enough 
enemies for mankind to fight without 
turning upon themselves. 

Mankind’s Chief Enemy 

The explanation is Fear. The nations 
fear each other. Wc must cast out fear 
as the chief enemy of mankind. 

It is splendid for our financial leaders 
to remind us that if we ruin a man we 
ruin a customer. It is good that the 
nations should be told in plain English 
that if they force Germany to pay 
reparations they force her to put their 
own workmen out of work. For ex¬ 
ample, when Germany is forced, as she 
is under the Treaty of Versailles, to send 
ant coal for nothing, coalminers of other 
nations, including ours, arc turned out 
of their jobs. . 

The 'Treaty of Versailles is ruining our 
British coalmines as surely as the war 
ruined the coalmines of Lens. 

Then there is gold, little needed for 
ornament or decoration except by the 
vulgar, and not necessary even as token 
money. It is, in fact, a fetish; yet wc 
see France and America hoarding it 
and making trouble because it disturbs 
the world’s monetary system. 

What the World Needs 

Then there is the absurdity of high 
tariffs, which destroy trade. How clear 
it ought to be that if nation A buys 
only A goods, and nation B buys only 
B goods, and nation C buys only C 
goods, nations A, B, and C must cease 
to trade with each other. Yet each 
nation keeps on saying We must in¬ 
crease oiir sales abroad and must slop 
buying abroad ! Nothing is madder. 

Then, finally, there is the shutting 
out of people, which leads to some parts 
of our little world being empty and 
other parts being full. - 

The world needs not only the better 
distribution of goods, but the better 
distribution of mankind. 

Let us, in the name of humanity, in 
the name of common sense, in the name 
of good trade, liberalise the world. Let 
us aim, not at water-tight compartments 
cutting up mankind into miserable com¬ 
munities, but at open doors every¬ 
where, so that a man may bo not only 
a citizen of one country, but a citizen of 
a brave, understanding, comfortable, and 
friendly World which makes him feel at 
home and gives him life worth living. 


which are works of art. They were old 
things, really too torn to tie washed 
again, but somehow they slipped into 
the laundry bag and they came back 
whole, ornamented with flic . finest 
darning imaginable, little cunning pat¬ 
terns joining up every rent. 

It must have taken hours to do, yet 
no extra charge was made. There is a 
fixed rate, so much lor a dozen garments, 
and the sewing is mostly clone by Chi¬ 
nese, always proud of tlicir needlework. 

As wc remember our frayed ancl 
mangled clothes, our broken buttons, 
our missing handkerchiefs, we ask again ; 
Who would not be a sailor ? 


DR JOHNSON’S 
FRIEND 

His Letters to a Child 
REVEALED AFTER MANY YEARS 

There was a little girl of six whom 
Dr Johnson loved. 

He was the great literary lion of his 
day, but for this little lady he roared 
as gently as any sucking-dove. When 
lie died, and his letters were to bo 
published, they asked this child, then a 
woman, to let his letters to her appear 
with the rest. 

. She refused. 

Not till today have these precious 
letters been given to the world. We 
could wish that Messrs Cassell were able 
to sell them at less than 45s a volume. 

There are 32 letters to the child ho 
called " my lovely Dear,” and to whom 
he said “ yon are a very thinking Lady.” 

A Romance of Our Day 

Her name was Hester Maria Thrale, 
but she was called Queerrey by her 
slave, Samuel Johnson. She married 
when she was 42, and had one daughter, 
to whom she left these letters and the 
presents Johnson had given her—books 
and a cabinet. Through marriage they 
came into the possession of Lord Lans- 
downc. He came upon them among 
family papers and decided to share 
them with the rest of us. 

So the letters Quccncy refused to 
publish in 1787 are out at last. After 
all these years wc are permitted to look 
over the little girl’s shoulder, and see 
how the great, gruff lexicographer 
wrote to his lovely Dear. 

It will rank as one of the romances of 
our clay, this discovery of the letters to 
Quccncy among the Lansdownc papers. 

A TEETOTAL HOSPITAL 
Superstitions Die Hard 

Old superstitions die hard, but Dr 
J. D. Rollcston of the L.C.C. Western 
Hospital has given a blow to that one 
which holds that alcohol is necessary in 
illness. As a physician of a quarter of a 
century’s standing lie never allowed his 
patients alcohol, but When he was ap¬ 
pointed Medical Superintendent to the 
Western Hospital ho had to encounter 
an old-established practice of doing so. 

After 192G he was able to persuade his 
medical colleagues at the hospital to give 
him an opportunity of dropping alcohol. 
From a. total consumption in the wards 
of 2589 ounces of brandy in 1923 the 
amount fell to no brandy at all in 1929 
and 1930. The number of patients was 
at the same time increasing. 

So far from harming the patients the 
abstention benefited them, as the figures 
proved. The mortality rate was below 
the average of that of the nine acute 
fever hospitals of the London County 
Council in every year but two. In two 
other years the mortality from diphtheria 
was the lowest in the nine hospitals. 

Dr Rollcston asserts that the hospital’s 
patients recovered as fast as in any 
hospitals where alcohol was given as a 
stimulant in convalescence, and he points 
out that the dire result of giving a patient 
a taste for alcohol when it has been ad¬ 
ministered as a remedy is avoided. 


SECOND THOUGHTS ARE BEST 

At East Garston in Berkshire some 
thatched cottages were scheduled as 
unfit lor habitation. 

They were 400. years old find very 
beautiful. 

Someone suggested to Authority “Why 
not make them fit for habitation ? ” 

Authority in this case was not pig¬ 
headed or stiff-ncclccd, and thought 
again. Authority has now decided to 
save the cottages,' 

The C.N. gives three cheers. Instead 
of ugly bungalows or picturesque pig¬ 
sties East Garston is to have a group 
of cottages good to look at, and good to 
live in too. 

Other places, please copy. 


O, For the Life of a sailor! 
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THE GREAT CELESTIAL 
TUG-OF-WAR 

What is the Purpose of 
It All? 

WONDERFUL CALCULATIONS 
OF ASTRONOMERS 

By tha C.N. Astronomer 

Saturn, the world with myriads of 
moons, may now. be seen in the early 
morning sky, and next .week will 
provide a good opportunity for identify¬ 
ing this wonderful planet. 

On Wednesday morning, April 27, 
the Moon, may be seen together with 
Saturn, low in the south-east sky. 
They should be looked for not later 
than 5 o’clock, the Moon at that time 
being at her last-quarter phase and 
below Saturn, about ten times the 
Moon's diameter away. 

There is a charm in watching for one 
world after another to emerge from far 



The present relative sizes of Venus and Saturn 
as seen through a telescope 


behind and beyond the Sun, never 
failing to bo at their places at certain 
times which man can now foresee and 
foretell for many years ahead. 

This is a most intricate problem, 
for all these worlds exorcise an acceler¬ 
ating and then retarding pull upon one 
another, the pull of gravitation which 
continually drags each world into a 
fresh position, 

Venus, now glorious in the south¬ 
west sky in the evening, is at present 
retarding our world in her orbit, while 
the Earth in turn is pulling Venus 
forward, although just now there are 
about 65 million miles between them. 

Saturn also is pulling the Earth out 
of place, dragging her forward: by a 
very small amount, it is true, because 
Saturn is at present about 945 million 
miles away. But as lie possesses 95 
times more material than our Earth 
his pulling power is proportionately 
greater, notwithstanding his enormous 
distance. As Saturn comes closer so 
the pull becomes greater, and did he 
come near enough he would pull our 
world down to his surface. 

Sun As Master of Ceremonies 

From, all this we see that the Solar 
System is really a sort of gigantic 
celestial sports ground, where a con¬ 
tinuous tug-of-war is going on between 
worlds. It is a continual trial of strength, 
big ones and little ones, with the Sun 
as an all-powerful Master of Ceremonies 
keeping all perfectly in order. 

Though iirst one and then another 
will temporarily gain in this terrific 
tug, the celestial ropes of gravitation 
never give way ; the worlds continually 
adjust themselves to their rearranged 
places, which the Sun keeps within 
certain limits. 

Astronomers know many years before¬ 
hand the results of this continuous 
tug-of-war and the positions which all 
these worlds will have pulled one 
another into, Thus can the mind of man 
foretell the future to a second of time, 
just as it can foretell precisely what 
will happen to any of the elements, 
the ingredients of those worlds, when 
mixed in various proportions and at 
different temperatures. 

The fact that the mind of man can 
thus_ perceive means leading to ends, 
which he can foretell, presupposes that 
there is a purpose in it all. The fascinat¬ 
ing problem is, What is the purpose of 
it ? Surely something greater than the 
mind which thinks of it all. G. F. M. 


IN GOETHE’S ROOM 

Confession of a Small 
Collector 

An elderly Englishman has been having 
a very uneasy time with his conscience. 

It is a hundred years since Goethe 
died, murmuring " More light 1 More 
light I ” The papers have been full of 
articles about the great poet and of 
photographs showing his house at 
Weimar. It has been repeated in all 
of them that nothing lias been moved in 
his bedroom and study since lie died. 

Well, the elderly gentleman knew in 
his heart that this was not true. At 
last lie could stand it no more, and he 
has made open confession : he, Arthur 
Phillips, moved everything a little boy 
could move in 1871 ! 

In 1871 an English family moved 
into the first floor of the spacious old 
house. Goethe’s grandsons lived above 
them, and two old retainers of the 
Goethe family lived on the ground floor. 

The Small Boy’s Quest 

Like all small boys Arthur Phillips 
loved exploring, and he poked his way 
into every nook of the Gocthehaus. 
Goethe’s bedroom and study were kept 
locked, but small boys have been known 
to clamber through windows, opened in 
a burglarious manner. Often and often 
ho ransacked those silent dusty rooms. 

What was he looking for ? Stamps 1 

He turned over the precious manu¬ 
scripts, hoping to find stamps for his 
collection, never realising that the last 
man to use these rooms had died before 
stamps were invented. 

At the German school he attended ho 
spoke of having got into the locked rooms. 
I-lis schoolfellows were excited, made 
him realise that to them there was 
something sacred in the poet’s belong¬ 
ings, and begged him to bring them 
souvenirs. 

There were several small things he 
might have taken, but he knew it would 
be wrong. What could he do ? 

Ah I There was a hole in the cover 
of Goethe’s quilt, and some stuffing 
was sticking out. He took a little of 
this, divided it up, and stuck the 
bits on cards 1 


WHO WAS DISRAELI ? 

Born London, ISO-1. Died London, 1881. 

The son of a Jew, Isaac D’lsraeli, a 
distinguished man of letters, Benjamin 
underwent as a child the peculiar rites 
which made him a member of the Jewish 
community, but at the age of twelve was 
baptised at St Andrew’s, Holborn. 

Having established a reputation with 
one or two political novels, he travelled, 
then returned to stand for Wycombe as 
an advanced Radical, but was not 
elected until 1837, when Maidstone 
chose him. He was now a Tory, and 
assiduously courted the favour of Peel, 
but, not winning the recognition he had 
expected, turned upon and helped to 
defeat him. 

Hitherto regarded as a needy adven¬ 
turer, he now rapidly rose to power, 
became Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and twice Prime Minister. He carried 
a democratic Reform Bill, abolished 
Church patronage in Scotland, bestowed 
upon the Queen the title Empress of 
India, did a good stroke for his country 
in acquiring the Suez Canal shares, and 
embarked upon an Imperial policy as to 
the wisdom of which politicians differ. 

To those of his own party lie appeared 
a man of inspiration, of lofty ambitions, 
and exalted instincts ; to his opponents 
an unscrupulous, untruthful man, greedy 
of power, and prepared by any means to 
gain it. Disliked and distrusted at first 
by Queen Victoria lie became in time 
her most trusted counsellor. She made 
his wife (a wealthy widow, whom lie, 
when thirty-five, had married when she 
was fifty-six) a viscountess, and in 187G 
made lnm Earl of Beaconsfield. 


C. L. N. 

Number of Members— 32,860 

Week by week we watch our member¬ 
ship figures creep up. It is good to know 
that the upward movement is due chiefly 
to the efforts of members themselves. 

A Scottish member, who has been 
discouraged because he has been unable 
to persuade many friends to join, tells 
us he is only going on trying the harder. 

From a Sevenoaks school a new 
member writes to say that the League 
of Nations notice board has been a 
great success in her school. Everybody, 
from Form III upwards, reads the 
notices very intelligently, because an 
occasional school test is held, when 
questions arc asked about everything 
which has appeared on the board. 

Hero is another good idea which might 
very well be copied in other schools. 

How to Join the League 

All letters should be addressed: C.L.N., 
15 , Grosvenor Crescent, 
London, S.W.l. 

No C.L.N. letters to be 
sent to the C.N. office. 
Each application 
The C.L.N. Badge should enclose six¬ 
pence for card and badge, with your full 
name, age, birthday, and school. 


THE I.L.O. BOOK 

We have been peeping into the 
I.L.O.’s Annual Review, Geneva’s In¬ 
quire Within Upon Everything about 
labour and workers everywhere. 

Hundreds of questions it answers. 
How much has. been done in various 
countries to protect the worker ? How 
much to help him ? How many workers 
arc iitsurcd against unemployment ?. 
How many are safeguarded by insur¬ 
ance ? How far have seamen benefited 
by legislation ? How far agricultural 
labourers ? What protection has been 
given to natives working for foreign 
employers ? What has been done to 
guard against disease due to certain 
occupations ? 

Answers to these and many other 
queries are found in the Annual Review 
of the I.L.O. 

During one year alone more than 1000 
requests for information on a multitude 
of subjects were received by the Office. 
Over 4000 newspapers and periodicals 
were received by flic Office during 1930, 
a total of 230,000 copies. The library 
received nearly 14,000 publications, 
bringing its total up to 230,000 volumes, 
the biggest library on labour subjects in 
the world. 

With all this varied information 
pouring in, and with all the special 
inquiries pursued, we can understand 
why everyone turns to the I.L.O. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards, and 
sent to C.N. Question Box, John Carpenter 
House, Whitefriars, London, E.C.4, one ques¬ 
tion on eacli card, with name and address. 

Is Petrol Vapour Injurious? 

Generally speaking, it is not; but to some 
people it has the effect of irritating the 
exposed mucous membrane of the eyes. 
What Are the Areas and Population 
Densities of London and New York ? 

Greater London, 693 square miles ; den¬ 
sity, 11,836. New York (whole city), 309 
square miles ; density, 22,429. 

When Was Regent Street Made? 

In 1813, to connect Carlton House with 
Regent’s Park and the house that was to bo 
built there, or on Primrose Hill, for the Prince 
Regent (afterwards George the Fourth). 
Who Was the First Poet Laureate? 

The title laureate is traced to ancient 
Greece, where it was applied to anyone of 
poetical eminence. This custom was per¬ 
petuated in Rome, where Domitian gave 
the bays to Statius. In England John Kaye, 
in dedicating his Siege of Rhodes to Edward 
the Fourth, styled himself his " humble 
poet laureate.” Jonson was a royal poet 
and Skelton a university poet laureate ; but 
the first English poet to be given the title 
by royal warrant was John Dryden, in the 
reign of Charles the Second. 


First me... 
then Sis... 
now Dad! 



REGGIE has achieved new status in the 
family since he acted in advisory capacity to 
the breakfast table. His eagerness to tackle a 
second plate of delicious Puffed Wheat is only 
equalled by sister’s demand for Puffed Rice. 



FAMILY enthusiasm caught on, and now 
Dad hurries over shaving in order not to miss 
his Puffed grains and their tempting crispness. 

* * * * 

It fast becomes a family institu¬ 
tion, the morning pleasure of a 
Quaker “ puffed ” breakfast. 
Father, Mother, Brother, and 
Sister all delight in the delicious, 
fairy-light cereals that are so 
crunchy and tempting. Whole¬ 
some, too. 

Puffed ‘ Wheat is the whole 
grain containing protein, the 
ideal body builder. And Puffed 
Rice is selected rice with all its 
vital food elements. Both are 
puffed to airy crispness . . . 
both ready to serve. 



FOOD shot from guns. Selected grains of 
rice or wheat are placed in specially con¬ 
structed ovens. Fiery heat creates enormous 
pressure. When the guns arc fired each grain 
is puffed to eight or ten times its normal size. 
The full story of this interesting and novel pro¬ 
cess is described on the back of each packet, 

P«i§ MCE 

ALSO 

MIFFED WHE/ff 

Made and Guaranteed by Quaker Oats Ltd., London. 
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OU and your children will be delighted with this free 
booklet, and it will show you how their eager curiosity 
may day by day be turned into a real grasp of the impor¬ 
tant facts and great truths of the world of knowledge, which 
are described and pictured so simply and clearly in "The 
Children’s Encyclopedia” that even a child can understand 
them, and which are made so interesting that children love 
to read about them. 

What finer gift can life offer you than the 
gratitude of your children, and what more 
satisfying experience can you enjoy than 
the knowledge that their gratitude is your 
reward for having set them on the road to a 
happy and successful life. It is the aim of 

THE CHILDREN’S 


Ruth Chew, Beckenham. 

" There seems to be an article 
. on almost every subject, 
written in such simple 
language that anyone can 
road it. It makes cvc'j 
Geography interesting.” 

1 . . ' v> 





C. S. Stoppard, Durham. 

" I should like to say' what 
a help 1 The Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia ’ is to me in my 
sclioohvork, . and what a 
delight in leisure hours.” 


ARTHUR MEE’S 
Great Gift to the World’s Childhood 

to guide boys and girls toward the path of 
happiness, wisdom and success by awaken¬ 
ing their minds to a sense of real interest 
in life —an interest in those things that 
give lasting joy and provide them with a 
wise and noble outlook. 

Hundreds of thousands of children all over the 
world are today grateful to those wise parents who 
gave them “ The Children’s Encyclopedia ”—ten 
volumes through which they caught their first 
glimpse of the world, ten volumes that first stirred 
their curiosity, awakened their desire for know¬ 
ledge and created a willingness to learn. 

" The Children’s Encyclopedia ” is a read¬ 
ing book of which the children never 
tiro, a book for the cultivation of 
high ideals and a good taste in 
literature and the arts. It is a 
book of striking pictures that. 
will live in the memory - 
rO.ooo illustrations, with 
hundreds in colour. 



Wc invite every reader of this newspaper to have this Free 
Book, containing a beautiful plate of The World's Most 
Beautiful Birds in Nature's colours; another, colour plate 
of 25 Precious Stones, other plates (also in colour) of 
light being split up into the hues of the rainbow, of the 
wearing and crumbling of the liarth, and of a great 
locomotive with its shining headlight ; rich photo¬ 
gravure plates of Joan of Arc, of the leaning 
tower of Pisa, and the Cathedral of St Mark's, 
of wonderful tropical scenery and of delightful 
animal studies; together with a clever coyer 
in colour and forty other illustrations in 
black and white. 

Post the coupon, and the free book, which 
is a fascinating inf reduction and a re¬ 
vealing guide totho Nineteen Great . 

Divisions of “The Children’s Ency- y 
clopedia,” will be sent to you at 
once. 

POST THE 
COUPON 

—without any 
money— 

NOW 


J>T '.»! 


‘CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER” i 

COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET * 

The Educational Book Co., Ltd., » 

Tallis Street, Wkitefriars, London, E.C.4. * 

Please forward me TREE your 32*page Booklet in colour J 
describing “ The Children’s Encyclopedia,” and showing [| 
how I can have the ten volumes sent carriage paid to my 
home on acceptance of first subscription of 5/* only. 

Name 


Address 




t 


Occupation 


C.N. 24, 


LJ 


Mrs Millikan Takes 

HER BASKETS ROUND 

What Happened On 
the Way 

Emergencies bring bewilderment to 
some people, but not to Scouts. 

The other day Mrs Robert Millikan, 
the wife of the famous professor of 
Pasadena, was driving about delivering 
baskets of food to needy families. An 
American Scout was helping her. 

In the distance, on the road ahead 
of them, they saw two cars crash into 
each other and turn over. 

Mrs Millikan told the chauffeur to 
drive to the scene and to park the car. 

How and when the Scout did it slic 
could not tell, but between the moment 
of flic crash and the time the car was 
parked the boy had jumped out, tele¬ 
phoned to the police-station, and had a 
police car and ambulance on the way 
to give assistance. He had also removed 
one injured woman from the wreckage 
and was giving her first-aid; and at the 
same time ho was telling the onlookers, 
who had rushed lip to help, what to do. 

All he said when complimented on a 
fine piece of work was that that was just 
a Scout’s opportunity; and then lie 
turned to Mrs Millikan and asked: " What 
is the address of the next basket ? ” 


TOO MANY AIR DEATHS 
TO BOTHER ABOUT 
Twelve Lines For a Great 
Disaster 

The other day one of the most 
shocking of many recent flying fatalities 
occurred, when a French air-liner 
crashed and killed three people, one a 
valued official of the League of Nations. 

In the early days of what is called 
flying this terrible fatality would have 
been treated seriously, and considerable 
space would have been devoted to it 
in the papers. 

Wc note that in our popular news¬ 
papers twelve lines were thought to be 
adequate notice of this example of the 
latest and most successful method of 
rapidly killing human beings. 

Indeed, so little is the air death-roll 
realised that wo are quite sure that 
not one person in ten thousand knows 
that last year nearly 80 of our young 
military airmen were killed at their 
work—killed, that is, in preparing for 
thc Next War. These boys just as really 
" died for their country ” as those who 
fell in the war, but few people seem to 
think it worth while to take any particular 
notice of the fact. In our view no life 
should be lost in this way without 
a public inquiry. 

A KING CANNOT DO AS 
HE LIKES 

Abyssinia’s Millions of Slaves 

One of flic happiest promises of 
our time is that made by Ras Taffari, the 
ruler of Abyssinia, to abolish slavery in 
his land. 

The resolution was taken when 
Abyssinia became a member. of the 
League of Nations, but the promise 
cannot be immediately fulfilled. 

Slavery in Abyssinia is a national 
custom, and two million of the world’s 
slaves dwell within its borders. 

Slave-trading, by a decree issued nine 
years ago, is punishable by death ; but 
the domestic slaves are a part of every, 
rich Abyssinian’s household. Some of the 
nobles have a retinue of 15,000 of them. 

The king’s power is bound up with 
the support of his nobility. He cannot 
command them to free their hereditary 
servitors. But lie lias decreed that no 
child can be born into slavery. 

The coming generations will be free, 
and by this gradual emancipation 
Abyssinia will take its place among the 
free nations of the world, 


THE YOUNG WEAVERS 
OF BIRSTALL 

Bringing Them Up in the 
Way They Should Go 

A YORKSHIRE SCHOOL IDEA 

Another wool record has gone to 
Yorkshire, and at the same time the 
bo5's of Birstall Council School have 
devised a new entertainment for parents. 

Instead of giving them a concert or a 
play the parents were invited to school 
to watch the complete process of cloth 
manufacture, from the sheep’s back 
to the finished article, all done on 
apparatus made by the boys themselves. 

Since last summer their headmaster 
has been giving them practical know¬ 
ledge of textile manufacture, the great 
industry of their district. Weaving has 
been taught in schools before, but we 
believe this is the first time children 
have carried out the whole process 
from raw unwashed wool to finished 
cloth as part of their ordinary lessons. 
Their First Handloom 

The headmaster, Mr James Incson, 
holies in this way to give the boys a 
broader conception of the work which 
will probably be theirs some day, so 
that they will be much too interested 
to become mere cogs in a mysterious 
process beyond their understanding. 

Their first liandloom was a somewhat 
crude affair, mounted on a starch box, 
with a reel made out of hairpins. Today 
the class has a dozen liandlooms anil 
one treadle loom, and soon they hope 
to have another treadle loom for 
weaving the standard narrow width of 
27 inches. 

Dyes for raw material have boon 
extracted from roots found in a wood 
close to the school. Some of the boys 
have built looms for their own use and 
arc adding to their pocket money by 
selling home-woven scarves. 


THAT DELICATE CHILD 

The C.N. presents its compliments to 
all mothers of delicate children and begs 
them to take heart from flic story ol 
Mrs Sarah Field, who has just died al 
Cuckficld. 

She was very delicate as a child. Like 
all children who arc delicate' she was 
always frightening her parents- witli 
mysterious flushes and pallors and 
droopings, Every winter was a time 
of dread. Slic could not throw ofi 
childish ailments like the sturdy child* 
roil of other folk. Wc can be sure that 
on many nights when her mother said 
her prayers tears trickled through her 
fingers. , 

But Mrs Sarah Field lived to be 103. 


THE POLITICIANS FAIL 

". The London Conference on the pro¬ 
posed economic agreement between the 
five Danube States ended in disagree¬ 
ment among the Great Powers as to the 
best way of bringing the scheme into 
action. They are going to write to each 
other about it. 

The four nations agreed that the situa 
tion was most serious if Austria and 
Hungary were to be saved from bank¬ 
ruptcy, but the only real result of a 
week’s work was a little closer friend¬ 
ship between this country and France. 


THE CHEERFUL HEART 

Haydn wrote as a man who. loved 
music for its own sake ; his geniality 
knew no bounds. It overflowed into his 
Masses—so much so that Mendelssohn 
described them as scandalously merry. 
The Masses were banned from liturgical 
use by decree of the Vatican, though 
Haydn said lie saw no harm in praising 
God with a cheerful heart. 

Manchester Guardian 
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THE SILVER BUTTON • 


What Has Happened Before 

Timothy Crane, idly wandering in London, 
finds himself in possession of a puzzling mes¬ 
sage on a scrap of paper and a silver button 
with the figure 3 on it. 

He is followed to the Zoo, where, after a 
mystifying conversation with a stranger, lie 
falls unconscious. He wakes up in a room he 
has never seen before. 

The object of the attack is to gain possession 
of certain plans. As he is unable to convince 
his captor that lie knows nothing of them he 
is locked up in an attic. 

CHAPTER 5 

Timothy Jumps 

Timotjiv lay quite still for a while and 
considered his situation. 

There above him, well out of his reach, 
was the dusty skylight of the attic. There 
was no other aperture except the locked and 
bolted door. His hands and feet were tied 
so tightly that the circulation was cut off 
and the pain was already beginning to make 
him feel giddy. lie had a knife in his pocket, 
but his hands were tied behind his back, and 
it seemed impossible to get at it. Never¬ 
theless he tried. The knife, lie remembered, 
had been in his right-hand trousers pocket. 

13 y dint of much wriggling and excrucia¬ 
ting pain from his hound wrists ho managed 
(o twist his hip up so that ho could get his 
two hands against the top of Iris pocket. 
Then lie had to stop and rest. A final con¬ 
vulsive wriggle accomplished the seemingly 
impossible : his hands went into the pocket 
and his lingers felt about in the interior— 
his handkerchief, some odds and ends, an 
ink eraser. At last he was forced to conclude 
that the knife was not there. Had ho been 
mistaken in the pocket ? More painful 
wriggling and the same result in the case 
of the left-hand trousers pocket. The 
stranger down below had taken his knife 
from him, no doubt, when he had searched 
him for the other tilings. 

Timothy propped his cramped shoulders 
against the sloping wall of the attic and 
rested a while, his eyes roaming about the 
dimly-lighted interior. Over at oue side was 
a pile of ancient boxes. Some of them were 
bound with metal hands. An idea struck 
him. If ho could find a rough edge of metal 
he might bo able to cut his bonds on it. 

Painfully Timothy wriggled and rolled 
across ,tlic uneven floor of the attic. At 
last, covered with dust and aching from 
head to foot, he arrived at the pile of luggage. 
It was very dusty and old. Apparently no 
one had used it for many years. One of the 
trunks had brass-pound corners. If he could 

find a broken edge- Aha I A piece of 

jagged metal was bent .outward from one 
corner,. Timothy twisted himself round until 
his back was against the trunk, and began 
to draw the cords that bound his wrists 
across the sharp edge. 

; At times his hands slipped, and the metal 
cut into his flesh. Many times lie had to 
stop and rest, for his position was awkward 
and painful. But at last the final strand of 
the cord gave way, and he was able to pull 
his hands loose. 

For a few moments Timothy lay prone on 
the floor, gasping with relief, although the 
return of blood to his hands was painful 
enough. Then he untied the cords that held 
bis ankles and stood up—free at last. 

The next thing was to escape from the 
attic. It had grown dark while ho was 
engaged in sawing through the cords on his 
wrist, and now, when he looked up at the 
dusty skylight, he could see only a distant 
star or two twinkling down at him. Ho re¬ 
membered the meeting. Twenty-two hours— 
ten o’clock. It must bo nearly that now 1 

" I’ve no choice. I must go to that meet¬ 
ing,” lie muttered to himself. " If the real 
Number 13 is there it may be all up with me. 
But if lie’s not I may be able to learn some¬ 
thing more about the affair in which he 
and I and his father are involved.” 

What were the chances that Number 13 
would be there ? As Timothy thought it 
over lie could not see that it was very 
probable that lie would be faced with the 
boy for whom he had been mistaken. After 
all, the note had been delivered to him, 
Timothy. It was not probable that a second 
note had been delivered to the boy, for if 
the mistake in identity had been discovered 
Timothy would have been dealt with 
differently. 1 

On the other hand, it was highly probable 
that he would seo at the meeting the man 
Who had drugged and abducted him. Yes, 
but that man would not dare to show any 
surprise before the others, lest Timothy 
in his turn should tell them how the elegant 
stranger had attempted to betray them. No, 


this man’s mouth was closed—at least, so 
long as Timothy was at the meeting. 

A third possibility occurred to him. The 
beggar who had given him the note might 
have discovered his mistake, and if ho saw 
Timothy at the meeting might denounce 
him. Timothy laughed as a thought struck 
him. If, as lie believed, the members of the 
gang had to prove their membership by the 
possession of a distinctive badge that 
“ beggar ’’ would bo excluded, for Timothy 
had his badge in his pocket. 

Or had lie ? His assailant in the Zoo had 
searched his pockets. Had lie taken the 
badge as well as the notes ? Timothy hastily 
took out his purse and felt in it among the 
coins. To his relief the badgewas among them. 

This made all easy. By the faint light of 
the stars through the skylight Timothy 
scratched a figure I before the 3 with a pin 
on the back of the badge, and fastened it 
under the lapel of his coat. He knew the 
address and the password. He had now to 
escape from the attic and attend the 
meeting, trusting to luck that no one there 
would recognise him as an impostor. 

lie tip-toed across the floor of the attic 
with the smaller boxes from the heap of old 
luggage, and piled them under the skylight! 
He found this barred on the inside, and 
opened it without difficulty. Then he pulled 
himself through it and out on the roof. 

It was a clear, starry night. Timothy 
sat astride on the roof beside a chimney and 
looked about him, wondering how ho was 
to got down to the street. A cat walking 
just below the slope to Iris rigid gave him a 
hint that there was a gutter there. Ho slid, 
feet foremost, down the roof, hoping for the 
best, and at last, with considerable relief, 
felt a stone gutter under his toes. 

“ Why didn't I remember to take off my 
shoos ? " he thought, too late. It was no 
use thinking of that now. By turning his 
head lie could sec a fiat roof about a hundred 
feet to his left. He must make for that, 
although there seemed to bo some distance 
between it and the sloping roof on which 
he was. 

Foot by foot he edged his way toward it, 
As the gutter was just under tire edge ol the 
roof lie could not stand upright on it, for 
there would have been no hand-hold. Be¬ 
sides, ho could not bo sure it would bear his 
weight. So he was obliged to wriggle side¬ 
ways with his face to the sloping roof, work¬ 
ing slowly toward that farther roof. 

When he reached it he uttered an ex¬ 
clamation of disappointment. Sure enough, 
it was the broad, fiat roof of the neighbour¬ 
ing building, and lay about three feet lower 
than the eaves of the roof on which he lay. 
But between him and it was a cliasm at 
least four feet wide and forty feet deep. He 
glanced down into the darkness below and 
felt dizzy. 

” I’ve conic to the jumping-off place,” he 
said to himself. " I can’t stay here all night, 
to be discovered in the morning. And I 
won’t go back into the attic.’’ 

Yet lie could not roll off his present perch 
on to the roof beyond. He would only roll 
into that black chasm between the houses 
and break his neclc in what was probably 
a cement-paved area way below. 

” It’s all very well to call this a juniping- 
off place,” lie thought; “ but how can I jump 
it unless I’ve a foothold to spring from 1 " 

However, there was no choice, except to 
go back to the attic, and that Timothy was 
determined not to do. Slowly, with infinite 
caution, he slid down the steep roof until 
he was kneeling precariously on the edge of 
the eaves with his feet on the stone gutter. 
Then lie turned to face the flat roof across 
the chasm, but keeping his weight on his 
hand that rested on the slope of his own roof. 

" The stone of this gutter may be rotten,” 
he muttered. " Very likely is. Anyway, 
it was never meant to hold my nine stones. 
However, here’s for it.” 

Without stopping to think lest lie lost 
his nerve, Timothy rose from his crouching 
position and sprang. 

CHAPTER 6 

The Men in the Black Masks 

As lie lauded on the flat roof opposite he 
heard far below the rattle of bits of 
stone from the broken gutter behind him, 

“ Whew 1 ” For a moment Timothy’s 
knees gave way in terror, and lie was 
obliged to sit down where lie was. A 
sudden thought, however, made him spring 
quickly up again. 

" Someone may come to investigate that 
noise," bethought. “ I’d better continue my 
celebrated imitation of a cat on the tiles.” 

To Timothy’s great relief, fiat roofs ex¬ 
tended for several buildings farther along, 
and lie was able to progress nearly to the 
Continued on the next page 
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entirely from 
Empire wheat 






A “ Hawkeye ” Camera 
made by Kodak. A water¬ 
proof case to carry it in. 
A silk-bound album to 
mount - the snaps you 
have taken ! These arc 
just three out of scores 
of useful gifts in the 
Nestlc’s Free Gift Book. 


In every Ncstle’s packing* 
from the 2d. wrapped bars 
upwards, there are one or 
more Free Gift Coupons. 
Send to-day for this, the 
finest list ever offered of 
things you really want. 


And with the Free Gift 
Book comes a voucher 
for five coupons just to 
give you a start. 

G. 135. Camera with two View-finders. 
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Jacko Spoils the Effect 


next street without being stopped. Luck 
was so far with him that he found a door 
half open on one of the roofs. It led to a 
staircase, and the staircase led through a 
deserted office building. Timothy walked 
down it, unremarked by the busy char¬ 
women he passed cleaning the steps, and 
at last emerged into the open street. 

" So far so good,” he remarked to him¬ 
self. “ Now for the address on the note,” 

A clock near an underground station 
showed him that it was a quarter to ten; 
ho quickened his pace. A policeman gave 
him his direction and told him he could 
walk it in ten minutes. 

“ I ought to arrive on the minute,” he 
thought. “ I shall be less likely to be 
questioned that way.” 

At last he came to a halt-defaced sign, 
African Court, above an arch. A narrow 
passage led through. Beyond was cavernous 
darkness. Hesitating a moment, Timothy 
went under the sign and followed along the 
twisting passage, He came out in a small 
courtyard, quite unlit, except for the faint 
shine of the stars above the tops of the 
surrounding buildings. Nor was there any 
light in any of the windows. Timothy went 
up to the door immediately on his right 
and found, by feeling the wood with his 
fingers, the small number i. He counted 
five doors from there and in the same way 
traced out in the darkness the number 6. 

He pressed the boll. No tinkle or ring 
resulted, but a low, burring sound close 
behind the wood of the door. A flap rose 
instantly about the height of his eyes. 

“ Give the password,” whispered a voice. 

" High-flyer," said Timothy promptly. 

” Show your badge." 

Timothy unfastened the little silver button 
from under his lapel and passed it through 
the slit in the door. After a moment it 
was returned to him in the same fashion 
and the door opened. As the door opened 
the light behind it wont suddenly out. 

” Enter, Number 13,” said a voice in the 
darkness, and Timothy entered. 

Ife heard the door shut and bolted behind 
him, and in spite of himself his knees shook 
a little. He was in pitchy blackness. A 
hand fumbled for him in the dark. 

" Put this on,” said a voice. 

A bundle of silky stuff was thrust into 
Timothy's hands. Not daring to ask what it 
Continued in tlio last column. 


C\vrm;R Jacko was making himself 
^ unhappy because his spring bulbs 
were so backward. 

" What we want," he kept saying, 
" is rain and sun.” 

But at last the rain came—quite a 
lot of it—and then the sun burst out ; 


Jacko fell in and 

and one morning Father Jacko walked 
round his garden his face beaming with 
satisfaction. 

“ Never had such a fine show ! ’’ he 
declared. " Look at the daffies ! 
Magnificent I ” 

" And so are the tulips! ” said 
Mother Jacko, bending down to sniff 
their sweetness. 

" Make Daddy Orang jealous,” 
chuckled Father Jacko, who wasn’t too 
fond of his rich neighbour. And then, 
as the idea came into Iris head, “ Ask 
him in,” lie said. “Ask his wife too, 
and let ’em see what we can do.” 

Mother smiled at him and said she 
certainly would.' 

“ I’ll have a tea-party,” she declared, 
" and ask Mr and Mrs Chimp as well/’ 


And so she did. All the invitations 
were accepted, and the day, when it 
came, couldn’t have been a better 011c. 

When the visitors had been regaled 
with Mother’s excellent tea and cakes' 
Father Jacko escorted them proudly 
round the garden 


the water flew out 

They were all very generous ■ with 
their praise. Everybody was talking 
at once, saying pleasant things about 
the flowers, the garden, and the pretty 
little pond in the middle of it, when 
Jacko appeared on the scene. He had 
stayed behind to finish the calces, and 
now came out " to enjoy the fun.” 

He was listening so eagerly to what 
was being said that he didn’t notice 
he was gradually edging nearer to the 
water—for lie had liis back to it. 

Suddenly, with a blood-curdling yell, 
Jacko flung up his arms, swayed back¬ 
ward—and disappeared in the pond. 

Splash ! As Jacko fell in, the water 
flew out, fairly deluging the little party. 

Jacko thought it a joke ; but for the 
others it quite spoiled the afternoon. 


was, he fumbled it until lie found it had 
sleeves and a small hole apparently for the 
head. He slipped his head through and 
stood waiting. 

“ Here you arc,” said the voice again. 

Timothy put out his hand and a smaller 
piece of stuff, this time velvet, was given 
him. He felt it with his fingers and found it 
had two small holes in it. Obviously a mask 
Timothy adjusted it thankfully. 

“ Now this,"' whispered the voice in the 
blackness. 

This time two hands passed about his 
shoulders, adjusting something over his 
head. It was a close-fitting silken hood. 

“ Come ! I’m going to be thoroughly un¬ 
recognisable,” thought Timothy, and in his 
relief almost spoke jokingly to the man he 
could not see. • ■ • 

“ Not a word,” said the voice instantly. 
" Put these on.” 

Timothy found a pair of soft gloves in 
his hands. Ife put them on. 

At that moment the light flared up, and 
Timothy, blinking and dazzled, found him¬ 
self face to face with a figure all in black, 
with a black mask, black gloves, and a black 
hood. Glancing down at his own garb, 
Timothy saw that ho was dressed in the 
same sombre disguise. A long mirror was 
on one wall of the simply furnished hall. 
As the two figures stood there reflected side 
by side it was impossible to tell them apart 
except for a slight difference in height. 

“ Como this way,” said the other to 
Timothy. 

The boy followed. At a farther door his 
guide stopped, and, as Timothy hesitated, 
looked at him and nodded toward ’ the 
interior. There, in a grey room, with 
furnishings of steel, sat a man in a long black 
robe, hooded and masked like Timothy 
himself. 

" The password,” he said, . 

Timothy gave it. His voice, in spite of 
himself, had gone husky. 

“ The number ? ” said the man. 

Timothy hesitated a second, then gave 
his number 13, hoping that was what was 
required. Apparently it was, for the masked 
man nodded. Taking his nod as dismissal, 
Timothy was turning when the man sud¬ 
denly leaned a little forward, and pointed 
a black-gloved hand at the boy’s chest. 

“ Where is your badge ? ” he asked 
sternly. 

TO BE CONTINUED 



You can’t beat this 




It is made with ‘ : Atora’' and is 
simply delicious! 

beef steak pudding. 

Paste for Pudding. 12 02 , Flour. 

6 oz. Shredded ‘ATORA/ 

Level teaspoonful Baking Powder. 
Pinch of Salt. 

Mix the ingredients together and make into 
a rather stiff paste with water. One lb. 
steak cut in thin pieces. Four sheep's 
kidneys or 6-oz. ox kidney, cut up finely. 
Half a small onion chopped up very finely. 
Pepper and salt mixed with one tablespoon¬ 
ful of Hour. Line a greased basin with the 
suet paste, put in the ingredients in layers, 
with the seasoning sprinkled between each 
layer, fill with water, cover with the paste, 
tic a cloth over and steam for -l hours. 
Serve with some thickened gravy. Sufficient 
for 6 persons. 


This famous recipe is taken 
from the "Atom” Book of too 
tested recipes. Send a fostcard 
for a copy post free from :— 
Hugon & Co., Ltd , Manchester. 
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CREAMS 
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4-CENTRE TABLET 
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| StampCollector'sCorner § 
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Why Not? 

Get out your collection and see how many stamps you 
have of CHINA AND JAPAN. Write now for 
Special Offer of 15 O rati 8. This offer is FREE to all 
new applicants for Approvals enclosing ijd. for post- 
ago if application is made to Department No. 180 . 

Errinfiton & Martin, 

SOUTH HACKNEY, LONDON, E.9. Established 1880 . 

The Turk Packet FREE 

All applicants for my new approval sheets 
sending ijd. postage will receive 15 Turkish 
stamps free. Pictorial, War, Jubilee, Surcharged, 
etc., usually sold at 1 / 3 . Additional free set to 
customers giving collectors’ addresses. 

H. WATKINS 

(Dest. C.P. 2 ), GO, Leicester Road, East Finchley, N.8 

PPCC OO FRENCH 
r nL colonies. 

Including old and recent issues. Every stamp a perfect 
picture in itself. Leopards, natives, jungle scenes, 
etc. You must get them. I will send this collection 
absolutely free to all stamp collectors sending 2 d. post¬ 
age, abroad 6 d. p.o. Only one gift to each applicant. 

C D lYCCE IVIortlmor Lodflo, Wimbledon 
• r. l\Cur, Park, London, G.W.19. 

OUTilT~FREEi 

Every thing for the Stamp Collector, Including •— 
DUPLICATE STAMP ALBUM. 

FINE PAID MONIENEOBO. 

OVER 60 DIFFERENT STAMPS. 
POCKET CASE AND PERF. GAUGE. 
PACKET OF STAMP MOUNTS. 

Egypt (1888), Australasians. America surcharged 
issues. The beautiful Montenegro depicts the 
Royal Mausoleum near Oottingo. This parcel abso¬ 
lutely free. Just send 2d. postage and request 
Approvals. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND (C.N.), LIVERPOOL. 
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STAMP ALBUM: FREE 1 start 
Stamp Collecting now I Tho King 
of Hobbies, Tho Hobby of Kings. 
'TJIE MATLOCK" ALBUM is an 
Ideal Album for a IHiGINNL'R. 
IT is a valuablo Duplicate) Book for 
moro advanced collectors. IT is 
bound in stilt coloured pictorial 
cover. IT contains 100 pages with 
countless illustrations. IT has room 
for stamps of every country. IT is 
fully titled and has complete indox. 
IT 13 THE GREATEST OFFER EVER 
MADE TO COLLECTORS. IT IS 
FREE. Just send a 4d. stamp 
to cover post and packing. Ask 
for Approvals. WHITE TO-DAY. 
VICTOR BANCROFT (The 
Gilt 1IORS6), MATLOCK, ENG. 
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get AMERSHAM 


: AMERSHAM ” Planes won 1st Prize (Bronze 
Medal), and 2nd, 4th and 5th places in the North 
Kent Gliding Club Competition. That shows what 
they can do for you 1 

Fly far and straight; or glide down ; or bank—just as 
you desire. There’s no miniature plane more controllable 
than an " Amersham." No plane which will give you a 
keener thrill of. air-sailing ! An Amersham "SILVER 
EAGLE ” Monoplane GOES A FULL 900 FEET at one 
winding. 

All British Made. Wings of silver or transparent silk. 
Hardwood propeller and varnished. Chassis shock-proof 
on landing. No fear of a crash. Tho whole amazingly light 
yet durable. Very easy to assemble with our Instructions 
Leaflet. Sparc parts easily obtainable. 


Ask for an 

“AMERSHAM 

Plane at Departmental Stores and Toy 
Shops. Insist on “ AMERSHAM “ Planes. 


BIPLANES 
MONOPLANES 


" Silver Comet,’’ 20 in. long, 19 in. wing 
span, only 7/6 complete. 

7 models, from "Snipe,” 19in. 
long, 18 in. wing span, at only 
2 /C; and "Fury,” 21 in, long, 20 in. wing span, at 4 /-: 
to " Silver Eagle,” 29 in. long, 28 in. wing span, at 12 ,/G. 

If your local Store cannot supply, send postcard to :—• 

L. REES & CO., LTD., 12 NEW UNION STREET, LONDON, E.C.a 
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Young People tI;cy arc g00d for 

them too. Those they choose arc tho 

IYJarie Elisabeth 
Real Sardines 

GOOD 7 Well, there arc more of them sold than 
of any other. That should be convincing. They can 
bo had at every good grocer’s in the British Isles. 


A lug of Hot Cocoa 

and threo slices of bread, butter, or Jam Is given to 
hundreds of llttlo hungry children overy week 
Remember tho llttlo ones. 3d. pays for ono break 
fast. 2s Cd. for 10. 10s. for 40. and 25s. for 100. 

How many may we entertain as your guests P 
Superintendent, EAST END MISSION, Commercial 
Hoad Stepney, London. 13.1. 


[/■NITTING WOOL BUNDLES, iJlb.4/G, 

3 lb. 0/-. Excellent for Children’s Garments, etc. 
White, Navy, etc., 3/4 lb. post free. PURE WOOL 
SERGES from 2/8 yd. Reliable Tweeds, Cottons, etc. 
PURE WOOL.BROWN BLANKETS 5/11* each- 
three post free. Patterns sent with pleasure. 

ABOUT 6 o YEARS' REPUTATION . 
EGERTON WELLINGTON; 

SOMERSET, 
ENGLAND. 


BURNETT’S 
N.C. DEPT. 



CREMONA 


k f inADl MACK 

-JMowsjors 


are different! 




Modes RAILWAYS** 
Model AEROPLANES 
**Stamp Collecting . 

Hobbies, Sport, Advcnturo—all tho things 
the boy ol to-day is keen about, are dealt 
with week by week in Tho MODERN BOY. 
Every issue Is brimful ol thrilling stories, 
articles, and fascinating tacts. Read it 
regularly and you’ll enjoy every word ol it. 

The MODERN BOV 

Every Monday - - 2d . 


4 k 


HELP! HELP! 




Left-off Clothing, Boots of all descriptions, Hospital 
and Surgical Aid Letters, Food and Money for poor 
children, arc urgently needed to help the “ poor ” 
- passing through our hands. 

Any gift will be gratefully received by 
LEWIS R. BURTT. Secretary , lloxton Market 
Christi an Mission, lloxton Market, Lond on, N.l, 
Bsaaiw President —Walter Scoles, Esq. EWBgtl 


SHOW DADDY 

HIS LOVELY 

>WIMCs 


,S«fVHIS LOVELY 

rrrfs 



The 
ready-made 

STEEL 
FRAMED 



PORTABLE 
SWING 

47'6 

Post Free 

ABSOLUTELY SAFE —EASILY ERECTED 

Write for Illustrated I’oldcr to-day. 

Made Vij the mahers of the famous A.S.C. 
Oar ones. 

ASTLEY, BROOK & GO., LTD. 

0.30, St. George’s Works, Huddersfield 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for its a year. See below. 


CHILDREN'S NEWSPAPER 

April 23, 1932 1 x Every Thursday, 2d 


Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14 s 6d a year (Canada 14 s). 


THE BRAN TUB 

Tom’s Books 

Toni was arranging his books. 

He had seventy of them, 
some of which he was going to put 
into his bookcase, some into a 
cupboard, and some on to a wall- 
bracket. When he had finally 
disposed of them to his liking he 
found that the number in the 
bookcase was three "times as large 
as the number in the cupboard,- 
and eight times as large as the 
number on the bracket. 

How many books were there in 
each place ? Answer next week 

Day and Night Chart 



Daylight, twilight, and darkness 
in the middle of next week. The 
daylight gets longer each .day. 

The Meadow Pipit 

]\,fEADOW pipits, or.titlarks, are 
now ‘ building their nests 
and laying. 

The nest may be in long grass or 
on a bank, or even on the beach 
among dry weeds. It is made of 
dried grass and lined with moss. 
Two, or possibly three, nests are 
built in the year. The bird often 
sings while hovering near its nest. 
It feeds chiefly on insects, worms, 
and slugs; and it much enjoys 
wacling and bathing. 

A Charade 

'J’he friend whose heart’s the 
most benign 

Will readily my first define ; 

By those in,scarlet robes arrayed 
My second will be seen portrayed ; 
Fathers, brothers, uncles, cousins, 
Had I all of them by dozens, 
Would to' the world my whole 
proclaim, 

For they are every one its name. 

Answer next week 

Tho Smell of the Rainbow 

Jn some country districts today 
people talk about the smell of 
the rainbow. The idea is very 
old, and several ancient writers 
refer to the fact that the rainbow 
has an odour. 

Rainbows are most common 
in the .spring, and are particu¬ 
larly associated with the showery 
weather of April. At this season 
there are expanding buds every¬ 
where, and many of these have 
an aromatic fragrance. In the 
warm, moist air which follows a 
shower this odour becomes very 
intense, and country people con¬ 
nect it witli the coloured bow. 


Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the morning tiie planet 
Saturn is in 
the South-East. 

In tiie evening 
Jupiter and I 
Neptune are in 
the South, and 
Venus is in tiie pssaas* 

West. The pic- gft* 
ture shows the 
Moon as it may be seen looking 
South at 7 a.m. on Wednesday, 
April 27. 

Curious Multiplication 

A reader sends us this, queer 
method of multiplication. 
It is interesting rather than simple. 
' . Suppose we want to find tiie 
product of 26 and 182 . Halve tiie 
first number suc¬ 
cessively to tiie 
nearest .lower, fig¬ 
ure, and double 
tiie other number. 

Write the columns 
side by side, as 
shown, and cross , 7 

out the numbers in tiie second 
column that are opposite even 
numbers in tiie first column. Now 
add up the second column and the 
total will give the result of multi¬ 
plying 182 by 26. 

Icl On Parle Frangais 


26 . 
13 . 
6' . 
, 3 . • 

1 . 


( 182 ) 

364 

( 728 ) 

1456 

2912 

4732 



La javre Lo milan La mfichoire 

Mettez un bouquet dans la jarre. 
Le milan est un oiseau de proie. 
L’homme alamdchoire biengarnie. 

What Flower Is This ? 

Jn the stream but not in the 
brook;' ■ 

In the'bend but not in tiie crook, 
In tiie beach but not in the sand, 
In thS arm but not in the hand, 

In tlie glow but not in the light, 

In tiie lens hut not in tiie sight. 

In the pledge but not in the vow, 
Complete it is in blossom now. 

Answer next week 


The Candles 

Qandles six inches long burn 
down leaving a stub of one 
inch. The stubs are re-cast into 
candles exactly like the originals. 
A person starts with 36 candles and 
uses one a day. How many days 

will they last ? Answer next week 

When You Taste 

JT is thought that there are only 
four different tastes—sweet, 
sour, salt, and bitter. Many 
tilings have all four qualities in 
various proportions, one being 
stronger than all the rest. Vinegar, 
for example, lias all the tastes, 
but sourness predominates. 

What’s In a Name ? 

The Grocer. This tradesman’s 
name used to be spelled, grosser. 
He was a wholesale dealer, for, as 
you know, gross means a great num¬ 
ber. We think of him nowadays 
as a retailer selling sugar, tea, and 
provisions of that sort only, but 
we have also tiie greengrocer. 

Beheaded Word 

]\/Jy whole’s a curious species of 
writing you will find; 
Though, if you will behead me, I 
an action bring to mind. 
Again, if twice beheaded, a sharp 
tool please to view; 

Curtailed, and placed then at the 
head, I justice give to you. 

Answer next week 
LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Three Flyers. Smith 6000 miles, 
Brown 42 , 000 , and Jackson 72,000- 
Six Towns. Newt, bat, ant, lien, 
rat, moth,. 

. A Charaile. Disc-red-it. " 

An Awkward Payment 

Janies pays 12 half-crowns and 
receives 13 florins change. 

The C.N, Cross Word Puzzle . 



A Diagonal Acrostic in Pictures 



tiESE pictures represent eight words of eight letters each. Write 
them one under another so that the diagonal letters reading 
down from left to right spell the name of a kind of puzzle. 

Answer next week 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Backward 

Father, examining the school 
report, read file remark: 
“ Betty is backward in her read¬ 
ing.” 

“ She must take after you, my 
dear,” lie said to Mummy. “ You 
always read the last chapter first.” 

Misunderstood 

'J'iif. lady of the house . was 
interviewing a maid. 

“ i always like lunch to be 
finished soon after one, so that 
we can go out in the car,”-she said. 

Splendid idea,” said the girl. 
“ Then we can do tiie washing-up 
when we come back.” 

A Fairy Stove 



A fairy found a pipe alight, . 

And on it put a pot. 

The meal she cooked, you may be 
sure, 

Was really piping hot. 

A Rapid Rise 

A young man wild’wished to be 
■ a journalist wrote to an 
editor friend'asking for advice. 

Dear Mr Blank (lie wrote), 
Will you kindly tell me the type of 
magazine on which I am likely to 
reach a high position in ashorf time ? 

Dear Jack (ran the‘reply), Yes, 
a powder magazine, especially if 
you contribute a fiery article. 

Why, of Course Not 

Two old friends met after a long 
interval. 

, “ Why, if it isn’t Tom! ” 
exclaimed one oi them, “ But, 
1 hope you won’t mind my saying 
so, you do look old.” 

“Maybe,” replied the other, 
witli a merry twinkle in .his eye. 
“ The fact is, I’ve never been so 
old before in my life.” 

No Control 

The class had had a little lecture 
on Siberia, and question time 
had arrived. 

. “ Now tel! me, Johnny, why is 
it so cold in Siberia ? asked the 
teacher. 

Johnny had not been paying 
attention, but suddenly a bright 
idea struck him. 

“ Because they have no ther¬ 
mometers, so it gets as cold as it 
likes,” he replied. 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

“ r^XACTLY the right spot,” 
■*- J said Philip as lie 
chose tho upper corner of a 
rising field and set down the 
heavy pack from his back. 

Proudly he unrolled his 
little tent, fixed it up, spread 
his ground-sheet, and then 
looked at his camping outfit 
with a pleased smile. 

“ Jolly good,” he thought. 
“ I’ll tell them all about it 
tomorrow,” and he looked 
down to the village below, 
where liis friends were. 
“ They’ll envy me ! ” 

Presently he rolled himself 
warmly in his blanket and 


© 


© 


© 


The Camping Cow 


slept soundly till the next 
morning, when he was up 
bright and early, cooked some 
breakfast in his frying-pan, 
put everything tidy, as good 
campers always do, and set off 
to spend the rest of the day 
with his friends. 

lie told them very proudly 
of his brand new tent and made 
them so envious that they 
decided to go up with Philip 
later in the day" to sec it all. 
So they did. 

As they drew near the place 
where he had slept so happily 
Philip grew a little anxious. 
He could see no sign of his 


tent. Could he have mistaken 
the field?. No; lie remem¬ 
bered quite well the pond in 
the lower corner where he now 
saw a cow drinking. 

“ There were no cows here 
this morning,” he thought 
with a sudden fear, and raced 
lip the slope. 

To his astonishment and 
dismay his cherished tent was 
no longer there. • Instead, a 
cow was placidly sitting in the 
place where it should have 
been, chewing vigorously. 

The dreadful truth dawned 
on poor Philip. The cow had 
also liked the idea of camping, 


qnd had done it very thor¬ 
oughly. Splinters of wood, 
strips of canvas, ends of rope 
lay scattered over tiie grass ; 
the blanket was in slireds and 
the ground-sheet was at that 
very moment being steadily 
chewed into little bits ! 

- Philip stared and felt furi¬ 
ous ; then lie saw the funny 
side of it and laughed. 

His friends roared with de¬ 
light ; it was the funniest 
sight they had ever seen. 

Then they took Philip down 
to their own home, leaving the 
cow undisturbed to enjoy her 
camping. 








n meffoto 


I don’t think 
teacher knows 
where to go for 
his holidays this 
year, so he’s try¬ 
ing to got some ideas. He’ll get all he needs 
when he’s read my essay: (Illustrations (as 
usual) by ME.) 

I live in London and my idea of a holiday . 
resort is a place a good way off so that I can 
have a long train ride. I like a place where 
there arc lots of people, lots of sand, lots of 
toffee shops and lots of restaurants. But 
it must be near the country so that wo can : 

have a quiet day' now and 
then. That is why M.ORE- 
CAMBF IS MY FAVOUR¬ 
ITE HOLIDAY RESORT. 
Wo went there last year by 
the London, Midland and 
Scottish Railway from Elis¬ 
ion. We had a wonderful 
feed, I mean lunch, in the 
Dining Car. It was fun wait¬ 
ing for the waiters to spill 
something, but they never 
did. We stayed at the Mid¬ 
land Hotel which overlooks 
the lovely bay with tho hills of Lakeland in 
the distance. ’ 

Every morning wo used to go bathing in 
the jrool. Dad promised me ten shillings 
when 1 could swim the whole-length, 50 
yards. But then lie knew his ten shillings 
was safe. lie might as well have said a 
hundred pounds because my swimming’s so 
bad. There is a Moorish Pavilion on the Cen¬ 
tral Pier which holds thou¬ 
sands of people and where 
they have, good concerts. 

There is also a theatre, 
cinemas, Tho Winter 
Gardens and theAlliambra 
Palace. Morccambe has 
.its ” pleasure land”, too. 

Quite a small one, but I 
loved the scenic railway. 

Dad wouldn’t go on ’it 
because he once lost his 
teeth on a scenic railway' I 
mouth to scream and they fell out I My 
teeth being a fixture it didn’t matter if I 
did scream. 

There are five miles of- Morccambe but 
■just beyond there arc nearer fifty miles of 
lakes and mountains. Now that the Lon¬ 
don, Midland and Scottish Railway sell 
holiday contract tickets 
you can go all over the 
Lancashire coast and well 
into Lakeland for 10/- a 
week (5/- for me being 
under 14). Coniston, 
Barrow, Furness Abbey 
and Windermere were ail 
included on our ticket 

_ and even the steamers 

between Bowness and 
Lakeside, while south wo could go to 
Preston, Blackpool, Fleetwood and many 
other places. 

There is always something exciting at 
Morccambe. It might he a Musical Festi¬ 
val, a Dog Show, the Illuminations or a 
Carnival (or best of all as dad thinks) a Golf 
Tournament. Dad says lie 
could show those fellows a 
thing or two but he couldn’t 
because he’d left his clubs 
at home. Good for dad, I 
reckon ! 
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